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PREFACE. 

ZACHARIAS  CONRAD  VON  UFFENBACH  (the 
younger)  book  collector,  bibliophilist  and  traveller 
was  bom  at  Frankfurt  am  Main  on  22  February,  1683. 
He  was  the  elder  son  of  Johann  Balthazar  von  Uffen- 
bach,  a  well  known  citizen  of  Frankfurt.  He  had  a 
brother  Johann  Friedrich,  who  travelled  with  him  on 
some  of  his  research  journeys.  This  brother  was  bom  on 
6  May,  1687,  and  died  on  10  April,  1769,  leaving  no  de- 
cendants.  An  account  of  Johann  Friedrich's  journeys  in 
Cassel,  Brunswick  and  Hanover  edited  by  Dr.  Max 
Amim  has  recently  appeared. 

The  first  well-known  member  of  the  family  was  Peter, 
bom  in  Frankfurt  on  28  November  1566,  a  noted  phy- 
sician and  writer,  who  died  on  23  October,  1635.  Peter 
had  an  elder  son,  Achilles,  a  jurist,  who  was  a  magis- 
trate ;  he  had  two  sons  Zacharias  Conrad  the  elder,  and 
Johann  Christoph,  both  lawyers.  Peter's  younger  son 
was  Johann  Balthazar,  a  senator  of  Frankfurt,  who 
married  Anna  Sibylla  Mayerin  ;  both  died  in  1700. 

Zacharias  Conrad  the  diarist  of  the  visit  to  Oxford  in 
1710  had  from  his  early  days  the  advantage  of  substan- 
tial means.  His  early  education  was  in  the  Gymnasium 
of  Frankfurt,  he  then  passed  four  years  in  Rudolstadt 
where  he  lived  with  the  Conrector  Johann  Ernst  Miiller,. 
the  Orientalist ;  in  August  1698  he  went  to  Strassburg 
University  and  to  Halle  in  1700  and  worked  later  under 
Johann  Franz  Buddeus  and  Christian  Thomasius.  He 
had  begun  to  collect  books  in  Halle.  In  1702  he  under- 
took his  first  journey  of  systematic  research  to  Dresden 
and  Freiburg  and  was  constantly  at  work  preparing  for 
his  travels  ;  and  learned  the  curious  artifice  of  making 
pencil  notes  in  a  note-book  while  in  his  pocket.  He  had 
already  formed  the  early  basis  of  his  collections  which  he 
assembled  at  Frankfurt ;  he  then  travelled  further  and 
visited  Saxony,  Thuringen  and  Brandenburg.  He  spent 
the  next  five  years  in  Frankfurt  organising  and  adding 
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to  his  books  and  manuscripts.  In  1705  von  Uffenbach 
travelled  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1709 — 1711  he  took 
a  distant  journey  in  North  Germany,  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, and  took  back  with  him  four  thousand  volumes  of 
books,  making  his  collection  up  to  twelve  thousand.  He 
intended  to  pass  a  long  period  of  time  in  Oxford,  but 
found  the  climate  unfavourable.  He  then  remained  seven 
years  in  Frankfurt  and  in  1718  took  a  last  journey 
through  Belgium.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  his 
native  city  as  a  senator  and  magistrate  and  in  constantly 
developing,  adding  to,  and  working  up  his  collections.  In 
1720  von  Uffenbach  published  a  catalogue  of  his  MSS. 
"  Bibliotheca  Uffenbachiana  manuscripta  "  and  other 
lists  and  descriptions.  His  writings  were  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  his  literary  executor  Johann  Georg  Schelhom 
in  Meiringen,  who  in  1753  published  the  "  Merkwiirdige 
Reisen,"  (of  which  we  translate  and  edit  a  part),  in 
three  volumes,  with  some  illustrations.  Von  Uffenbach's 
Catalogues  ran  into  many  volumes  and  dealt  with  a  vast 
number  of  items.  After  his  death  a  sale,  in  1735,  of  por- 
tions of  his  collections  required  four  volumes  of  cata- 
logues ;  his  Hebrew  MSS.  and  letters  went  into  the 
possession  of  the  Hamburg  philosopher  Johann  Christoph 
Wolf  and  later  into  the  Library  of  Frankfurt. 

The  traveller  and  author  died  on  6  January  1734.  He 
had  married  a  Frankfurt  lady  ;  his  only  son  died  in 
early  youth  and  his  second  daughter  and  constant  helper 
died  a  few  months  before  him.  He  was  buried  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Katherinen  Church  in  Frankfurt.  An 
account  of  his  life  was  published  in  Ulm  in  1753,  written 
by  J.  G.  Hermann. 

Very  little  attention  in  England  has  been  given  to  von 
Uffenbach.  Isaac  dTsraeli  knew  of  and  aUuded  to  him  as 
a  critic  of  portraits  ;  but  little  justice  has  been  done  to 
his  energy,  power  of  observation,  and  careful  methods. 
His  censorious  and  caustic  criticisms  of  some  individuals 
could  not  have  been  intended  for  publication,  at  any 
rate  in  the  writer's  lifetime ;   and  his  keen  interest  in 
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many  smaller  objects,  worthy  of  Hearne  himself,  gives 
cause  for  amusement.  His  appreciation  of  Thomas 
Hearne  is  of  much  interest. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Matheson  did  not  allude  to  von  Uffenbach  in 
his  introduction  to  the  "Travels  of  Carl  Philipp  Moritz 
in  England,"  Oxford  1924.  To  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor's 
valuable  work  and  sets  of  materials  "  Cambridge  under 
Queen  Anne,"  published  in  1911,  after  his  death,  was 
added  his  section  on  the  traveller's  stay  in  Oxford.  In 
that  book  are,  reasonably  enough,  seventy-seven  pages 
on  Cambridge  dealing  with  and  translating  von  Uffen- 
bach's  eighty-four  pages  on  the  Cambridge  visit,  while 
there  are  but  twenty  pages  disposing  of  the  Frankfurt 
writer's  ninety-nine  pages  on  Oxford,  the  method  adop- 
ted bjT-  Professor  Mayor  of  abstracting,  with  casual 
quotations,  giving  but  a  poor  impression  of  von  Uffen- 
bach's  opinions  and  detail. 

We  have  therefore  thought  Zacharias  Conrad  von 
Uffenbach's  account  of  Oxford  in  17 10  worthy  of  a 
better  setting,  with  a  full  translation,  and  a  few  notes 
which  may  be  useful.  We  have  in  every  instance  left 
the  Author's  Latin  quotations  and  phrases  untouched, 
except  that  we  have  transposed  into  the  nominative  a 
number  of  Latin  cases  of  nouns  where  the  declension 
adopted  to  suit  the  German  construction  would  be  either 
awkward  or  impossible  to  retain  in  translation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  copy  of  the  Travels 
used  is  that  which  belonged  to  Daniel  Gralath,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  Dantzig  Gymnasium,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  that  city  ;  it  bears  his  book-plate. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  B.  M.  Baird  for  assistance 
in  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  translation  and  desire  to 
record  our  special  thanks  to  her. 


9  Brechin  Place, 

London,  S.W.7. 


W.  H.  QUARRELL. 
W.  J.  C.  QUARRELL. 
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from  the  Travels  of 
ZACHARIAS    CONRAD    VON    UFFENBACH 


/N  July  and  August,  1710,  Zacharias  Conrad  von 
Uffenhach  and  his  brother  Johann  Friedrich  visited 
Cambridge,     They  left  on  14  August  and  proceeded 
to  Gamlingay,  Bedford,  Newport  Pagnell  and  Bucking- 
ham. 
The  Author  then  commences: 

On  16  August,  Saturday,  we  drove  to  Bicester,  7  miles, 
a  very  wretched  place,  like  almost  all  the  towns  with  the 
exception  of  London,  although  they  are  so  attractively 
painted  in  the  English  books  of  description.  When  we 
again  drove  off  in  the  early  afternoon,  we  had  10  English 
miles  to  go  to  reach  Oxford,  which  we  might  have  done 
in  good  time,  had  not  one  of  the  front  wheels  broken 
half-way  there,  and  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  we 
were  not  only  delayed  but  had  to  go  the  whole  way  on 
foot,  leaving  the  lightened  carriage  to  follow  as  it  could. 

The  repairs  did  not  hold  out  long,  and  although  we 
passed  through  several  villages,  there  was  no  wheel 
available  that  we  could  use,  as  the  rustic  carts  are  all 
provided  with  wheels  of  unheard-of  size.  So  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  for  the  coachman  to  unharness  one  of 
the  horses,  ride  into  Oxford  and  bring  out  a  wheel  on  a 
cart.  It  arrived  at  last,  two  miles  from  Oxford,  while  we 
finished  the  distance  on  foot,  and  let  the  coach  with  the 
half  wheel  follow  us  at  leisure  :    and  at  last  after  8 
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o'clock  in  the  evening  we  entered  Oxford,  10  English 
miles. 

We  secured  very  comfortable  quarters  directly  oppo- 
site the  Sheldonian  Theatre  with  Mr.  Adam  Roussier, 
a  French  Swiss  merchant  who  had  been  recommended 
to  us. 

In  the  afternoon  of  17  August,  we  wandered  about  to 
see  the  town  generally,  and  found  it  rather  better  than 
Cambridge,  though  were  it  not  for  the  more  important 
colleges,  the  place  would  be  not  unlike  a  large  village. 
As  among  other  places  we  passed  the  Physic  Garden  or 
Hortus  Medicus  we  entered  to  have  a  look  at  it.  It  is 
opposite  Magdalen  College,  not  very  large,  and  fairly 
weU  laid  out,  but  it  is  ill-kept  and  everything  in  the 
flower-beds  appeared  wild  and  over-grown.  The  large 
yews  provide  the  chief  ornament ;  I  have  nowhere  met 
with  finer  or  better-trained  specimens  than  here.  One 
finds  many  different  figures  made  out  of  them,  and  two 
especially  ;  of  unheard-of  size  just  at  the  entrance 
gates  are  exceptionally  fine  trees  cut  with  shears  to 
represent,  one  Hercules  with  the  club,  the  other  a  man 
with  a  spear.  Both  are  about  thirty  feet  high.  Finally 
there  are  two  pilasters  of  the  same  work  each  with  a  vase 
of  flowers  artistically  cut  and  very  pretty. 

At  Magdalen  College  we  saw  the  chapel,  which  is  very 
elegant  but  small  and  rather  dark.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  chapel,  we  found  various  epitaphs  to  men  of  learning, 
which  I  need  not  copy,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Wood  in 
his  History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford. 

On  18  August,  Monday  morning,  our  first  care  was  to 
view  the  world-famed  public  library  of  this  University, 
or  the  Bodleian,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  after  its 
founder,  and  to  make  ourselves  known  to  the  Librarian. 
We  asked  him  to  let  us  have  a  pass  ;  for  unless  this  is  in 
order,  no  book  may  be  touched  and  one  sees  nothing 
except  what  the  assistant  librarians  choose  to  show  for 
an  honorarium,  only  too  often  aU  sorts  of  rubbish  little 
likely  to  please  anyone  who  is  in  search  of  something 
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more  profound.  But  as  it  costs  about  eight  shillings  and 
some  trouble  to  gain  an  entrance,  most  strangers  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  casual  inspection.  Every  moment 
brings  fresh  spectators  of  this  description  and,  sur- 
prisingly enough,  amongst  them  peasants  and  women- 
folk, who  gaze  at  the  library  as  a  cow  might  gaze  at  a 
new  gate  with  such  a  noise  and  trampling  of  feet  that 
others  are  much  disturbed.  So  that  we  might  not  pro- 
ceed likewise,  we  begged  the  Proto-Bibliofhecarms,  Dr. 
Hudson,^  to  procure  us  a  pass,  which  he  readily  gave. 
We  supposed  that  this  happened  out  of  courtesy,  but 
learned  later  it  was  rather  from  cupidity  and  in  anti- 
cipation of  getting  large  donations  out  of  us. 

To  get  ourselves  into  the  good  graces  of  Master  Crab,^ 
the  Sub-Librarian,  a  poor  covetous  man,  and  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  giving  him  his  customary  gratuity  of  a 
crown,  we  asked  him  to  guide  us  round,  principally  to 
see  the  arrangement  of  the  library  in  general.  This  is 
how  it  is  arranged.  The  library  is  built  high  above  the 

I  John  Hudson  was  son  of  James  Hudson  of  Widehope,  Cumberland.  He 
matriculated  at  Queen's  College  in  March  1677,  B.A.  i68i,  M.A.  1684,  D.Dj 
1 70 1,  Fellow  of  University  College,  1686 — 1711,  and  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall  1712  to  1719,  died  November  27,  1719.  He  was  appointed  Librarian  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  in  1701,  and  made  Thomas  Heame  an  assistant  that  year. 
Hudson  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford.  He  bequeathed  his  Ubrary  to  Univer- 
sity College.  Peshall  copies  the  inscription  on  his  monument. 

Dr.  Hudson  published  new  editions  of  Thucydides  and  of  Josephus. 

*  This  was  Joseph  Crabb,  Sub-Librarian,  the  colleague  of  Thomas  Heame, 
The  latter  alludes  to  him  casually  in  1705  and  again  on  16  November  in  the 
same  year  as  having  been  very  shabbily  treated  by  Mr.  Peter  Needham  of 
Cambridge  for  whom  Crabb  had  "  drudg'd  some  time  in  transcribing  an  Index." 
Heame  wrote  in  August  171 1  that  Mr.  Crabb  was  very  ill  of  rheumatism  which 
increased  his  (Heame's)  business  in  the  library,  the  drudgery  as  he  named  it. 
Crabb  was  no  better  in  October,  and  on  19  July,  1712,  he  "  wagged  out  "  as 
Heame  called  it.  The  followng  is  Hearne's  account. 

"  This  Day  (being  July  19th,  Saturday)  a  Uttle  before  one  of  the 
Clock  died  Mr.  Joseph  Crabb,  under- keeper  of  the  Bodlejan  Library, 
having  kept  in  ever  since  this  day  Sen-night.  He  died  of  a  Rheumatism 
occasioned  by  a  careless  Sort  of  Life.  He  was  however  an  honest 
harmless  Man.  He  was  buried  on  Monday  Night  following  between 
7 — 8  Clock  in  Haly-well  Church  Yard  very  privately.  Upon  his  Coffin 
was  put  J.C.  Ag.  38  1712.  But  I  heard  him  say  some  time  since  he 
was  39  years  old." 
Crabb  was  son  of  WiUiam  Crabb  of  Child  Okeford,  Dorset.   He  matricu- 
lated at  Exeter  College  on  18  July,   1691,  aged  16.    B.A.   1695,    M.A.  from 
Gloucester  Hall  1705. 

B    2 
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Collegia  Publica,  or  Schools,  as  they  are  called.  One 
mounts  a  staircase  divided  into  thirteen  sets  of  stairs  ; 
each  section  or  set  of  these  stairs,  of  which  as  stated 
there  are  thirteen,  has  five  steps,  making  sixty-five  in  alL 
Each  step  is  about  half-a-foot  high.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  library,  over  the  doors,  hang  the  monita  (which 
Benthem^  mentions  in  his  (Sngdfc^er  i^irc^eibStrtat,  p.  323) 
written  on  parchment  and  enclosed  in  black  frames. 
Whether  they  are  scrupulously  observed  I  do  not 
know,  but  at  least  the  prohibition  regarding  the 
sword  is  not  kept. 

Immediately  one  enters  one  finds  the  first  corridor, 
in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a  table  with  the  volumina 
catalogorum.  All  around  this  corridor  are  the  lihri 
artium.  Under  this  designation  is  comprised  all  that 
does  not  belong  to  theology,  law  and  medicine,  so  that 
the  whole  library  is  classified  in  these  four  parts  or 
divisions — a  classification  that  is  not  sufficiently  exact. 
In  the  corridor  at  right  angles,  on  open  bookshelves  are 
the  theological,  legal  and  medical  books  in  folio  and  in 
each  case  only  three  tiers  of  volumes,  one  above  the 
other,  as  Monconys  has  mentioned  in  his  Travels  :  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  there  could  be  so  many  books 
here,  were  it  not  for  the  height  of  the  place.  All  the  same^ 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library  is  almost 
richer  in  printed  books,  though  the  Bodleian  excels  it  in 
the  number  and  excellence  of  its  manuscripts. 

Below,  in  the  farthest  corridor  is  found  the  BiUiotheca 
Seldeniana  and  above  in  the  same  corridor  the  most  im- 
portant manuscripts.  From  the  foregoing  description  it 
is  to  be  seen  that  the  books  are  not  at  all  well  arranged 
for  such  a  large  library,  inasmuch  as  they  are  divided  in 
only  four  classes  :    and  even  this  arrangement  is  not 

3  Heinrich  Ludolf  Bentheim,  Lutheran  theologian,  bom  2  November,  1661^ 
at  Celle.  He  studied  in  Rinteln,  Helmstedt  and  Jena,  travelled  in  Holland  and 
England  in  1687.  He  was  the  author  of  "  HoUandischer  Kirchen  and  Schulen- 
staat,"  1698,  and  "  Englischer  Kirchen  and  Schulenstaat." 

Under  the  pseudonym  of  Placentius  of  Verona,  he  wrote  a  work  on  the 
"  Papstthum,"  and  also  wrote  under  the  names  of  "  Pacificus  "  "  Verinas  "■ 
and  "  Ivenicus  Philolethas." 
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strictly  observed,  since  amongst  the  theological  books 
are  found  philosophical,  historical  works,  etc.  Even  were 
this  not  so,  each  should  be  sub-divided  again  into  its 
own  particular  class,  as  for  example,  the  theological 
works  into  the  Fathers,  editions  of  the  Bible,  Commen- 
tator es,  Polemici,  etc.,  and  the  same  with  the  others. 
The  lihri  artium  mean  nothing,  as  amongst  them 
are  historical,  critical  and  philosophical  works  all  mixed 
up  together. 

To  form  a  better  idea  of  the  corridors  of  which  the 
library  proper  consists,  it  must  be  realised  that  the 
building  looks  like  an  H  Ij^ng  on  its  side,  thus  : 


e 

e 

d 

c 

b 

c 

a 

a.  is  the  entrance.  In  b.  stands  the  table  on  which  lie 
the  catalogues,  c.  represents  the  libri  artium,  d.  the 
three  faculties,  theology,  law  and  medicine,  e.  the 
Bibliotheca  Seldeniana  and  the  manuscripts.  It  must 
also  be  explained  that  above  are  the  corridors  in  which 
are  the  smaller  volumes,  in  quarto,  octavo  and  duo- 
decimo, called  virepwov,  into  which  no  one  is  admitted 
without  a  Master  of  Arts  or  a  hbrarian,  so  that  nothing 
may  be  removed.  Underneath  are  all  kinds  of  folios 
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bound  together  with  chains.  The  manuscripts  are  for  the 
most  part  high  up  in  the  farthest  hall  e.e.,  but  partly  in 
the  virepwov  of  corridor  d.  All  the  corridors  are  very  dark 
with  the  exception  of  the  last.  The  catalogue  consists  of 
six  great  folios  partly  in  manuscript,  as  much  material 
has  been  added  since  the  printed  catalogue  came  out. 
But  it  is  only  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  it  is 
surprising  that  no  catalogue  should  be  compiled  accord- 
ing to  contents,  especially  as  the  books  themselves  are 
so  much  mixed  up  together. 

To  reach  the  upper  corridors  one  ascends  a  charming 
staircase,  so  delicately  and  well  built  that  it  takes  up 
little  room,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i.*  From  it  one  can  see 
how  a  staircase  should  be  arranged,  without  spoiling  the 
appearance,  in  a  constricted  space,  and  without  itself 
suffering  from  lack  of  Hght.  The  framework  is  pro- 
vided with  plain  pillars  and  ornaments,  so  that  the  light 
may  fall  through  on  to  the  staircase.  The  others  in 
front  and  behind  are  put  together  in  the  same  way  and 
the  entrance  is  shut  off  by  a  door  of  precisely  the  same 
style.  Unlike  the  staircases  one  is  accustomed  to  see, 
these  are  not  boarded  in  front,  but  instead  have  each 
two  little  turned  pillars  or  supports,  giving  the  same  re- 
sistance and  stabihty.  Most  distinctive  of  all  is  that  the 
staircase  has  steps  of  two  sorts  and  not,  as  is  usual,  the 
broad  part  of  the  staircase  on  one  side,  the  narrower  on 
the  other.  Here  four  steps  lie  with  the  broad  part  to  the 
left  when  one  ascends,  while  the  others  have  the  wide 
part  to  the  right,  so  that  two  kinds  of  winding  staircases 
are  here  combined — the  lower  half  turning  to  the  right, 
the  upper  to  the  left.  The  whole  space  involved  amounts 
only  to  about  four  and  a  half  English  feet  in  width  and 
thirty-four  inches  in  height,  ev^ery  step  being  ten  inches 
high,  which  is  a  little  awkward  in  the  ascent. 

This  staircase  does  not  go  right  up  to  the  gallery,  as 
where  the  last  spital  ends,  a  straight  one  with  five  or  six 

4  Von  Uffenbach  was  much  pleased  with  this,  and  in  the  Travels  inserted 
a  good  small  copper-plate  engraving. 
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steps  begins,  so  mounting  that  it  projects  from  the  base 
of  the  one  already  described.  In  the  plan  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  in  Oxonia  Illustrata,  the  outside  framework 
and  also  the  stairs  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  seen,  which 
in  the  third  part  of  the  Delices  p.  546  are  not  easily  re- 
cognisable because  of  the  diminutive  size. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  corridor  c.  is  the  so-called 
gallery.  This  consists  only  of  a  poor  corridor,  where 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  to  be  seen  than  a  case 
of  coins  and  on  the  walls  around  many  portraits  of  the 
founders  and  other  men  of  learning. 

On  the  morning  of  19  August,  we  went  to  see  Queen's 
College.  When  the  new  building  is  finished  this  will  be  a 
truly  regal  edifice.  The  library  is  unusual  and  certainly 
fine,  but  that  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge  far  excels  it 
in  size,  magnificence  and  grace.  The  books  are  not  so 
numerous  and  the  number  of  manuscripts,  which  mostly 
consist  of  modern  works  in  the  English  language,  is 
still  less.*  See  Catal.  MSS.  Angl.  Tom.  i.  Part  II. 
The  manuscripts-are  deposited  in  a  cabinet  and  in  a 
cupboard  in  such  chaos  that  I  could  find  nothing  accor- 
ding to  the  printed  catalogue  and  only  the  following  two 
volumina  of  any  note  :  Vol.  in  fol.  Variorum  Tracta- 
tuum  et  Epistolarum,  and  amongst  them  a  Catalogus 
Decanorum  de  Windsor.  There  is  also  Epistola  Petri  Mar- 
tyris  ad  Eduardum  VI.,  which  commences  :  "  Cum  sese 
ad  nos  his  diebus  D.  Eleeomosynarius,"  etc.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  has  been  printed.  In  the  same 
volumen  was  a  Dissertatio  Guil.  Creed  de  loco.  1  Cor.  XV, 
de  Baptismo  virep  rdv  veKpwv  of  eight  sheets.  The  other 
is  a  volumen  in  4  chart. — in  fact  a  Psalterium  Graecum. 
In  it  was  inscribed  :  "  Haec  versio  Or.  Psalmorum  est 
ex  Cod.  Alexandrino  antiquo  Biblioth.  Reg." 

The  person  who  was  showing  us  the  library  wished  to 
point  out  something  very  remarkable — a  paper  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  devil  himself.  He  brought  us 
the  following  curious  book  :  Ambrosii  ex  Comitibus 
Albonesii  Introductio  in  Chaldaicam  Linguam,  Syria- 
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cam,  atque  Armenicam  &  decern  alias  linguas,  Papiae, 
1539  :  where  at  folio  193  b.  is  an  appendix  muUarum 
diver sarumque  Linguarum,  in  which  appear  many 
alphabets  in  woodcut.  In  this  appendix  is  also  found  at 
fol.  212.  b.  Ludov.  Spoletani  praecepta,  sive,  ut  vidgo 
dicitur,  conjuratio  cum  subscripta  Daemonis  respon- 
sione.  It  was  at  that  time  superstitiously  declared  that 
on  the  use  of  this  incantation  an  apparition  appeared 
which  threw  down  a  paper  with  the  accompanying 
words.  The  letters  resemble  those  of  the  Chinese  alphabet. 

We  then  went  downstairs  and  were  shown  the  horn  of 
which  Benthem  speaks  p.  308  seq.  I.e.  The  horn,  which 
is  of  unusual  size  and  thickness,  stands  on  two  silver 
birds'  claws  ;  on  the  lid  is  an  eagle  in  pure  silver- 
gilt.  Above,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  horn 
is  a  silver  ring,  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  on  which  one 
may  read  this  word  :  Macceyl.^  Whether  this  is  inten- 
ded for  a  proper  name  or  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  I 
shall  not  conjecture. 

As  they  seemed  to  have  nothing  else  to  show  us  here, 
we  went  to  New  College,  a  large  fine  regular  edifice.  At 
the  back  it  has  a  very  mediocre  garden  consisting  of 
three  walks  and  four  flower-borders.  In  the  first,  on  the 
left,  the  English  arms  are  very  nicely  cut  in  box,  whilst 
on  the  right  are  the  college  arms.  A  sundial,  also  of  box, 
is  in  the  third  border,  a  great  wooden  stake  supplying 
the  index  finger.  Above,  as  the  circle  is  not  quite  filled  up 
by  the  twelve  hours  appear  the  words  :  sic  vita,  also  cut 
out  of  box.  To  the  rear  stands  a  fairly  steep  bank  called 
Parnassus  covered  with  trimmed  hedges  and  trees,  on 
the  summit  of  which  one  can  get  a  good  view.  Stone 
steps  lead  up  to  the  top  on  both  sides. 

We  wished  to  see  the  library  and  discovered  it  in  two 
wretched  little  rooms,  one  above  the  other  :  as  the 
librarian  was  not  to  be  found  and  we  had  no  guide  with 
us,  we  did  not  care  to  stay,  though  we  should  not  have 
found  anything  if  we  had. 

5  The  word  is  "  Wacceyl." 
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The  chapel  is  to  one  side,  not  very  large,  and  detached 
Behind  it  again  stands  an  ancient  square  building,  very 
like  a  cloister.  This  has  a  poor  garden  in  the  centre  sur- 
rounded by  a  walk,  which  is  remarkable  in  that  it  is 
roofed  with  Irish  oak,  a  wood  said  to  be  impervious  to 
worm  or  spider. 

As  it  was  still  early,  we  inspected  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre  and  were  soon  through  with  it.  We  had  im- 
agined it  much  larger  and  quite  different.  It  is  a  graceful, 
pretty  building,  as  may  be  seen  in  all  the  books,  which 
are  stated  to  be  published  ex  Theatro  Sheldoniano — 
really  by  the  University  Press.  In  the  theatre — or  rather 
under  it — very  few  books  are  printed,  as  it  is  thought 
this  might  damage  the  building.  The  far-famed  printing- 
office,  therefore,  is  housed  in  a  small  edifice  not  far  from 
the  theatre,  until  another  printing  office  can  be  built. 
The  whole  building  is  nothing  really  but  one  large  haU, 
in  which  conferring  of  degrees  and  solemn  functions  take 
place.  All  around  are  seats  ranged  one  above  the  other 
right  to  the  top.  For  this  reason,  probably,  it  is  called  the 
Theatre,  as  it  resembles  one  in  this  particular.  On  the 
roof  an  unusually  beautiful  and  comfortable  Observa- 
torium  Astronomicum  could  have  been  constructed,  but 
there  is  nothing  but  a  staging  with  the  roof-ridge  un- 
necessarily emphasized.  Outside,  all  round,  is  a  rather 
narrow  passage  roofed  with  lead  and  not  very  wide, 
from  which  one  can  get  a  good  view  of  the  town. 
Under  the  theatre,  as  aforesaid,  is  a  vault  or  cellar  in 
which  the  printing-office  was  housed  for  a  short  time, 
but  where  now  only  unbound  books  and  the  pages  for 
them  are  left  lying.  When  the  new  printing-house  is 
built  to  the  right  of  the  theatre  to  match  the  Museum 
Ashmoleanum,  it  will  look  very  well. 

The  most  distinguished  thing  about  the  theatre  is 
on  the  waJls  outside  :  namely  the  excellent  Marmora 
Arundelliana  or  Oxonienia,  a  description  and  explana- 
tion of  which  exists  in  folio,  rare  even  in  England. 
They  are  certainly  unusually  beautiful,  and  I  doubt 
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whether  in  their  open  air  positions  they  are  enough 
prized  or  sufficiently  protected  from  destruction,  though 
it  is  true  they  are  partly  in  niches.  Another  wall  has  been 
built  around  the  theatre,  on  which  the  iron-work  and 
pagan  busts  as  also  a  statue  of  Sheldonianus  are  to  be 
seen  :  but  this  is  left  open  at  times  and  mischievous 
youths  might  easily  do  damage,  to  say  nothing  of  wind 
and  weather. 

The  other  busts  and  decorations  on  the  outer  wall  are 
so  badly  and  so  coarsely  fashioned  that  I  was  astounded, 
and  indeed  they  look  better  in  the  book  frontispieces 
than  in  fact.  This  time  we  only  took  a  general  look  at  the 
superb  sculptures,  as  I  wanted  first  to  look  up  the 
description  of  Prideaux,  and  also  because  our  time 
was  short.  We  found  there  were  169  of  them,  placed 
in  the  following  order.  Towards  the  Museum  Ash- 
moleanum  60,  on  the  right  of  the  chapel  6,  left  of  the 
chapel  7,  and  on  the  wall  next  to  the  printing-office  92. 
Prideaux,  it  is  true,  only  describes  150  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  but  he  omitted  several  busts  on  which  there 
is  no  inscription.  Besides  these  169  there  are  still 
several  more  statues  at  the  Ashmoleanum.  It  is  a 
matter  for  surprise  how  these  sculptures,  some  of 
them  so  large,  could  have  been  brought  here  undamaged, 
were  it  not  that  travelling  by  sea  to  this  country  is  so 
very  easy. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  went  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 
where  we  were  instructed  to  take  the  oath  ;  but  the 
Proctor  (as  he  is  called),  really  Prociirator  Academiae, 
who  was  to  receive  it  was  not  there — for  an  Englishman 
owing  to  a  general  lack  of  courtesy  is  seldom  up  to  time. 
Just  as  we  were  about  to  go,  a  Dr.  Hartmann  of 
Konigsberg  (son  of  the  well-known  Hartmann  who 
wrote  De  Succino)  came  into  the  library  with  some  other 
strangers  who  had  dined  with  us,  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  rapid  survey  of  the  place  and  of  having  things 
shown  to  them  in  the  way  I  have  already  referred  to. 
They  asked  us  to  accompany  them,  possibly  so  that  we 
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might  contribute  something  to  the  crown  that  the  Sub- 
Librarian  must  have.  We  allowed  ourselves  to  be  per- 
suaded just  to  see  what  miserable  stuff  is  shown  to 
people  like  these  and  how  little  profit  they  would  derive 
from  it. 

We  ran  through  the  three  corridors  together  without 
moving  a  single  book,  and  the  Sub-Librarian  Crab  (an 
arch-ignoramus  who,  were  it  not  that  this  was  his  living, 
would  have  preferred  sitting  in  a  tavern  to  being  in  the 
Library)  merely  remarked  that  there  were  theological 
books  here.  In  the  lowest  corridor,  he  pointed  out  or  in- 
dicated with  his  finger  where  the  manuscripts  were 
without  reaching  down  a  single  one  or  taking  us  up  to 
them — for  which  in  any  case  the  short  time  he  allowed 
the  strangers  would  not  have  been  long  enough.  At  a 
window,  on  a  table,  stood  some  well-made  openwork 
brass  instruments  used  in  geometry,  which  lay  round  a 
small  five-sided  alabaster  column,  on  top  of  which  was  a 
Polyedron.  Near  this  was  also  a  Globus  armillaris  of  brass 
on  a  wooden  pedestal.  In  this  pedestal  was  a  drawer, 
which  Mr.  Crab  unlocked,  and  in  which  he  showed  us  a 
very  valuable  quadrant.  This  is  said  to  be  of  pure  gold. 
There  are  many  scales  and  calculators  upon  it,  but 
rather  badly  engraved,  though  the  worthy  Crab,  to  make 
it  seem  more  costly,  opined  that  the  work  was  even  more 
valuable  than  the  material  from  which  the  quadrant 
was  made.  I  would  sooner  have  had  the  gold  myself. 
Had  one  had  a  little  of  the  badly  worked  gold,  one  could 
have  purchased  a  more  accurate  article  and  a  more  use- 
ful one,  in  plain  brass-gilt.  This  quadrant  is  more  than  a 
Rhenish  foot  square  and  possibly  six  to  eight  pounds  in 
weight.  The  artist's  name  was  on  it, — Christophorus 
Schiffler,  Geometricus  ac  Astronomicus  artifex  Augus- 
tae  Vindelicorum  faciehat  1579.  -^^  the  present  day  we 
know  how  to  make  them  more  conveniently  and  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Crab  then  led  us  back  along  the  cross  corridor  and 
opened  the  two  cabinets  which  one  finds  in  the  first  part 
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of  this  cross-corridor  at  the  outset  where  the  contents — 
mostly  playthings  and  likely  to  please  the  ignorant, — 
are  always  shown.  They  are  for  the  most  part  codices, 
elegantly  written  and  painted  or  decorated  with  gold ;  but 
Mr.  Crab  never  even  mentioned  what  they  are  and  pro- 
bably neither  knows  nor  can  read  them.  Of  one  however 
he  did  remark  :  "  That  book  is  very  old — more  than 
eight  hundred  years."  When  I  asked  him  how  he  knew 
this,  he  could  reply  nothing  but  :  "It  is  certain.  Dr. 
Grabe  told  me  so,"  [i.e.,  the  famous  Joh.  Ernst  Grabius 
of  Konigsberg,  with  whom  he  considered  himself  great 
friends  because  they  have  similar  sounding  names]. 
Thereupon  he  looked  so  desperately  wise  that  one  could 
not  help  laughing. 

What  these  codices  which  he  said  were  so  old 
really  were  I  cannot  say  ;  for  he  put  them  back 
again  so  quickly  and  pointed  out  everything  in 
such  furious  haste,  that  it  was  useless  :  but  by  their 
character  I  could  see  they  are  fairly  old.  Also,  as  I 
had  hopes  of  finding  them  later  in  the  catalogue  and 
looking  at  them  at  leisure,  I  did  not  permit  myself  to  be 
annoyed.  Mr.  Crab  also  showed  in  this  cupboard  such 
things  as  the  following  :  several  letters  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  James  I.  and  the  like  ;  an  Alcoran, 
and  some  illuminated  Chinese  books.  This  is  what  is 
called  seeing  the  famous,  highly  interesting  Bihliotheca 
Bodleiana,  about  which  many  a  man  gives  himself  airs 
as  a  scholar  on  reaching  home — especially  when  he  tells 
what  a  great  number  of  books  he  has  seen,  from  the 
outside  !  Afterwards  Mr.  Crab  led  us  up  to  the  so-called 
gallery  and  showed  us  first  a  poor  little  room  on  the 
right,  which  he  called  "  the  stud}^"  It  would  perhaps 
serve  as  a  museum  for  the  Librarian  or  old  Fellows  in 
winter.  In  here  hung  some  pictures,  amongst  which  were 
several  embroidered  in  silk.  Mr.  Crab  made  a  great  fuss 
over  them,  although  I  have  seen  many  more  beautiful, 
and  even  have  better  ones  worked  by  my  own  grand- 
mother. We  were  also  shown  a  large  volume  with  all 
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sorts  of  collected  engravings,  amongst  which  were 
several  by  good  artists.  After  this  a  great  armchair  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  as  something  very  special,  because  it 
is  said  to  have  been  made  out  of  the  ship  in  which 
Captain  Drake  sailed  round  the  world  ;  also  several 
Chinese  staves,  bow  and  arrows,  and  again  a  cylinder 
with  some  vile  figures.  The  most  remarkable  thing  was 
the  marble,  of  which  Monconys  speaks  in  his  Travels. 
It  is  set  in  a  frame  and  hangs  on  the  wall.  The  lizard  or 
squirrel  formed  in  it  is  very  strange  and  is  a  white  vein 
natural  to  the  marble  which  represents  this  animal  very 
prettily.  I  know  of  course  that  deception  is  possible  here 
and  that  Florentine  marble  is  much  helped  out  with  cor- 
rosive acids  and  painting.  But  a  blind  man  even  though 
he  could  not  see  could  yet  feel  that  this  is  a  natural  vein 
{palpando  experiri  potest),  whilst  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  that  either  the  white  or  the  vein  have 
been  inserted. 

Afterwards  we  looked  at  the  pictures  in  the  gallery 
and  then  at  the  coin-cabinet  on  the  left.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  one  views  the  illustres  sacrosque  vultus. 
To  name  them  in  order  would  be  too  troublesome,  es- 
pecially as  Benthem  has  mentioned  the  most  important 
in  his  @n9(ifcl)er  iJ'ivi^^^uni)  ©c^uten^Staat.  The  coin  cabinet, 
as  can  be  observed  from  the  inscription  therein  as 
well  as  from  the  Ritterplatz  :  Tom.  II.  p.  83,  is  by 
the  brothers  Frecke  and  Hannington. 

There  is  close  by  another  cabinet,  in  which  formerly 
Laudi  Numismata^  were  kept,  as  the  inscription,  which 
is  still  there,  makes  evident ;  but  the  coins  have  been 
moved  into  the  first  one  and  unbound  books  put  in  their 
place.  The  coin  cabinet  stands  for  its  better  protection 
behind  a  strong  wooden  railing.  The  cabinet  itself  is  very 
large  and  comparatively  well  wrought — but  old-French, 
in  style  like  the  old  Tresors.  At  the  top  are  some  large 
drawers,  out  of  which  Mr.  Crab,  with  much  circumstance 
and  as  if  it  were  a  sacred  thing,  reached  down  an  old 

*  Archbishop  Laud's  Collection  {?,. 
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sword  with  a  hilt  of  silver-gilt.  This  is  said  to  be  the  one 
sent  b}^  Pope  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII.  as  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  It  has  a  large  knob  of  crystal,  which  can  be  un- 
screwed and  in  which  is  painted  a  golden  hour-glass 
with  the  word  :  Vigilate.  Mr.  Crab  also  showed  us 
something  very  curious :  a  gilt  chain  with  a  portrait 
given  by  the  Emperor  to  a  poet  who  had  been  crowned 
with  laurels.  The  most  important  item,  in  fact  the  coins, 
Mr.  Crab  did  not  show  us  at  all — perhaps  because  he 
understood  nothing  about  them  and  moreover  did 
not  admire  them.  But  he  drew  out  several  drawers 
and  showed  the  following  :  a  crown  and  a  half  crown 
of  the  time  of  Cromwell  round  the  edge  of  which 
runs  Has  mihi  nemo  nisi  periturus  eripiet,  which 
Evelyn  on  Medals  treats  of,  p.  119.  Further  a 
coin  which  is  really  one  pound  sterling.  Also  a  ten  shil- 
ling piece.  At  last  we  were  taken  right  up  on  the  roof  of 
the  gaUery  which  is  covered  with  lead,  where  one  can 
look  round  and  see  the  whole  town  and  neighbourhood. 
On  20  August,  in  the  morning,  we  went  with  the  Sub- 
Librarian  Crab,  to  the  Procurator  Universitaiis,  Mr, 
Williams,'  of  Exeter  CoUege,  of  which  he  is  a  Fellow,  to 
take  the  oath  pro  admissione  ad  Bibliothecam  Universit : 
which  may  be  read  in  Statutis  Universit  :  and  in 
Wood's  Histor  :  Oxon,  and  which  is  rather  diiTficult.  We 
were  conducted  by  the  Proctor  into  a  small  room  where 
he  gave  us  the  oath  to  read  over  ;  when  this  had  been 
done,  he  took  a  little  Greek  testament  out  of  a  bag, 
placed  it  open  into  my  hand  and  himself  read  the  oath 

7  William  Williams,  bom  1681  at  Bodinnick,  near  Fowey,  M.  Exeter 
College  26  November,  1697,  B.A.  16  July,  1703,  M.A.  16  April  1706,  M.B., 
and  M.D.  18  April  171 1.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  till  1719  and  then  practised 
medicine  at  Exeter. 

Hearne  mentions  him  as  being  admitted  a  Proctor  on  19  April  1710  with 

Mr.  William  Dennison  of  University  College  ;  his  Pro-Proctors  were  Mr. 

and  Mr.  James  Thorne,  both  of  Exeter.  In  171 1  Hearne  wrote  that  when  the 
Proctors  went  out  of  office  Mr.  Dennison  "  made  a  speech  which  was  far  worse 
than  I  exspected  "  and  went  on  to  say  that  "  according  to  all  Accounts  I  can 
learn  (for  I  was  not  then  present)  his  Brother  Proctor's  Speech  (viz.,  Mr. 
Wilhams's  of  Exeter)  was  much  better  and  far  more  worthy  of  praise."  They 
were  succeeded  by  William  Bradshaw  afterwards  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and 
Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Thomas  Girdler  of  Wadham. 
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aloud,  whilst  I  laid  the  two  fingers  of  my  right  hand  on 
the  open  book  and  was  not  allowed  to  speak  it  after  him. 
When  the  oath  had  been  read  to  us,  I  was  about  to  re- 
turn the  book,  but  he  guided  my  hand  with  the  book  to 
my  mouth,  so  that  I  should  kiss  it — which  is  said  to  be 
a  custom  in  England  for  all  oaths.  Thereupon  he  asked 
my  brother  whether  he  also  would  remember  what  he 
had  read  himself  and  what  had  just  now  been  read  to 
him.  On  his  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  also  was 
obliged  to  kiss  the  book.  Thereupon  the  Proctor  pre- 
sented us  with  a  Latin  Schedula  or  Copia  Decreti  Senatus 
Academici,  which  stated  as  follows,  that  our  request  to 
be  admitted  to  the  library  was  granted,  and  the 
Librarian  was  ordered  to  take  us  up.  After  we  had 
each  of  us  paid  eight  shillings,  and  the  Sub-Librarian 
Mr.  Crab  had  taken  possession  of  the  Schedtda  or 
Copia  Decreti,  we  were  given  permission  to  go  into 
the  library  every  day  from  8  to  11  in  the  morning 
and  from  2  to  5  in  the  afternoon  with  the  exception 
of  Saturday,  when  the  library  closes  at  4  o'clock. 

As  we  were  in  Exeter  College,  we  went  over  it  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  a  tolerable-looking  building  in  front,  but 
at  the  back  old  and  poor.  Through  the  carelessness  of  a 
woman  it  was  damaged  a  short  time  ago  and  the  library 
suffered  in  particular.^  This  is  said  not  to  have  been  very 
large  but  to  have  possessed  good  books,  as  well  as  some 
manuscripts,  which  latter,  according  to  the  Catal.  MSS. 
Angl.  Part  2,  were  really  nothing  very  remarkable. 
Whether  any  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  I  cannot  say, 
for  as  yet  no  place  had  been  made  for  a  hbrary  and  all 
that  had  been  saved  from  the  fire — a  couple  of  hundred 
items — lay  in  confusion  in  the  chapel. 

The  chapel  is  small  and  poor.  In  the  middle  stands  a 
reading  desk,  on  which  lay  a  Bible.  It  is  made  of  brass  in 
the  form  of  an  eagle,  such  as  is  once  now  and  then  met 
with  in  the  churches.  I  found  a  neat  reason  why  the 
lectern  should  have  been  cast  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  in 

*  This  fire  broke  out  on  2  Dec.  1709.  Hearne  gives  an  account  of  it. 
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the  BiUiotheca  Bodl.  one  afternoon,  namely  in  the  CataL 
MSS.  Angl.  p.  90  col.  2  in  Codice  A.  2.  6.  Distinctiones. 
There  the  question  in  Distinct.  XI.  :  "Quare  Evange- 
lium  legitur  super  Aquilam  ?  "  was  answered  as  follows  : 
"Ad  designandum,  quod  Evangelium  &  Sacerdotium  est 
supra  Imperium  cSc,"  at  which  one  hardly  help  laughing. 
We  then  went  over  to  Jesus  College  opposite,  a  regular 
edifice  although  not  large.  In  the  Dehces  d'Angleterre 
T.I.  this  is  not  well  engraved  though  the  pictures  of  the 
other  colleges  are  fairly  accurate.^  The  library  of  this 
college  is  not  large,  but  according  to  the  Catal.  MS. 
Angl.  Vol.  I  Part  2  p.  67  seq.,  I  found  such  manuscripts 
as  A^.  5  Vita  Gregorii  Magni,  litteris  Saxonicis,  liber 
vetustus.  It  is  true,  "Codex  satis  vetustus  est,  sed  litterae 
parum  aut  nihil  Saxonicis  sunt  similes,"  p.  68  n.  30. 
Grammatica  Camhro-Brittannica.  Volumen  est  chart :  in 
/\to.  Ibid.  n.  31.  Lexicon  Cambro-Brittannicum,  vol. 
chart.,  three  fingers  thick,  p.  68  n.  41.  Hegisippus  de 
excidio  Judaeorum.  Cod.  est  membr.,  in  fol.,  one  hand 
thick,  pretty  old.  Ibid.  n.  42.  Ivonis  Carnotensis  Libri 
sex.  Cod.  est  membr.  in  4,  recentior.  Ibid.  n.  43,  no  longer 
to  be  found  ;  p.  68  num.  71  Cornelius  Tacitus.  Cod.  est 
membr.  in  4,  nitidus  sed  recentior.  As  the  Fellow  assured 
us  who  was  showing  us  the  library,  Gronovius  is  said 
to  have  praised  it  greatly  and  to  have  considered  it  good. 
P.  68  n.  74,  Gualteri  Historia  &c.  was  not  there.  It. 
p.  69,  2100,  79,  Vol.  5.  Herberti  of  Cherbury  Historica 
narratio  fundat.  &c.  is  a  Vol.  in  fol.  chart,  recens,  a  hand 
thick.  The  following  from  n.  80,  usque  ad  finem,  were 
all  volumina  recentiora  chartacea,  about  two  fingers 
thick.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Librarian  showed  us  the 
following  volumina  MS.  in  fol.  chart,  recent,  (probably  a 

9  This  was  the  guide  book  used  by  von  Uffenbach,  i.e.,  "  Les  Delices  de  la 
Grand'  Bretagne,"  etc.,  first  published  in  1707  by  James  Beeverell  in  eight 
small  volumes.  The  book  was  re-issued  again  "  k  Leide  "  in  1727,  in  eight 
volumes,  "  Les  Delices  de  la  Grand'  Bretagne  et  de  I'Irlande  "  with  many 
illustrations,  good  small  copper-plates,  reduced  and  adopted  from  the  larger 
well-known  plates.  It  is  easy  to  see,'  by  this  book,  how  carefully  von  Ufifenbach 
followed  up  the  chief  buildings,  etc.,  in  Oxford.  His  remark  later,  as  to  Loggan,. 
is  of  interest. 
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copy  of  an  older  Codex) ;  according  to  the  title  it  was  : 
"Liber  Landavensis  ex  dono  Jonath.  Edwards  Collegii 
Principalis."  It  is,  however,  a  Chronicon  Landavense, 
from  the  founding  of  this  episcopate  down  to  Her- 
waldus  Epi Scopus.  To  discover  whether  it  has  been 
printed,  one  would  have  to  search  in  the  Monasticum 
Angl.  or  Anglia  Sacra,  and  in  other  collections  S crip- 
tor  um  Anglic. 

He  also  showed  us  a  large  rolled-up  Charta  mem- 
hranacea,  with  this  title  :  "  Names  of  all  those  that 
came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror."  The 
names  began  thus  :  "  Bastard,  Damard,  Brumard,"  &c. 
which  sound  very  suspicious,  and  rhyme.  We  also  saw 
in  a  little  purse  a  poor  oval  brass  pocket-watch,  said  to 
have  been  King  James  the  First's.  In  another  cupboard 
opposite  were  all  sorts  of  valuable  printed  books. 
Amongst  these  was  Bihlia  ex  interpretatione  Francisci 
Junii,  Genevae,  1617,  interleaved  with  paper  and  bound 
in  three  volumes,  and  much  annotated  by  the  famous 
Bishop  Williams. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  went  for  the  first  time  seriously 
into  the  Bodleian  Library.  I  requested  that  I  might  be 
allowed  access  to  the  MSS.  Barocciana  :  I  beheved  that 
after  our  having  taken  the  oath,  this  would  present  no 
d'fficulties.  But  the  Sub-Librarian  Crab  told  me 
that  the  Statuta  decreed  that  not  even  an  Enghshman 
would  be  granted  entrance  to  it  without  the  Librarian  or 
a  Master,  even  if  he  were  studying  in  Oxford,  but  if  I 
wanted  to  see  a  codex,  he  would  bring  one  down  on  con- 
dition that  I  would  deliver  it  to  him  myself  when  I  was 
leaving,  so  that  he  could  lock  it  up  in  the  case  below 
until  I  was  finished  with  it,  and  the  same  with  the  prin- 
ted books,  which  were  up  above,  all  of  which  made  me 
open  my  eyes  in  surprise.  When  I  represented  to  him 
that  I  had  not  come  here  on  account  of  just  one  codex 
or  another — like  so  many  who  want  to  edit  one  author 
and  spend  their  whole  time  poring  over  the  codices 
of    one    particular    writer — but    that    my    intention 

c 
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was  to  go  right  through  the  most  important  codices  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue,  not  only  to  perfect  myself  in 
the  knowledge  of  manuscripts,  their  age  and  so  on,  but 
also  to  take  note  of  what  might  be  remarkable  here  and 
there  in  the  codices,  whether  they  were  of  parchment 
or  paper,  or  quite  complete  or  defective,  or  new,  but 
that  it  would  fall  far  too  heavily  on  him  to  go  up  and 
down  so  often  in  order  to  bring  me  the  codices,  he  said 
he  should  let  me  go  up  to  them  especially  as  I  had  been 
sworn  in  but  he  must  lock  the  door  behind  me.  As  I 
stated  all  this  to  him  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
begged  him  insistently,  he  then  assured  me  that  in  spite 
of  this  he  dared  not  do  it  and  leave  me  alone  there  ;  but 
if  I  cared  to  make  it  worth  his  while,  he  would  come  up 
with  me  and  stay  with  me.  This  was  the  only  way  it 
could  be  done.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  had  to  open  my 
purse  and  give  him  a  guinea  there  and  then,  which 
pleased  him  so  well  that  he  accompanied  me  upstairs  at 
once  to  the  Codices  Barocciani.  I  would  rather  have 
granted  this  poor  devil  his  fee  than  the  Chief 
Librarian  Hudson,  for,  firstly,  I  should  have  had  to  give 
him  more,  especially  as  he  had  been  described  as  so 
grasping,  and  secondly  I  should  have  seen  less  ; 
for  he  does  not  always  come  into  the  library,  nor  does 
he  stay  till  the  end,  whilst  Mr.  Crab,  on  the  contrary,  is 
always  crawling  around.  This  time  I  saw  a  number  of 
codices.i'' 

On  the  morning  of  21  August  I  wished  to  continue 
with  my  examination  of  the  Cod.  Baroccianonim,  but  as 
Mr.  Crab  was  much  taken  up  with  strangers  and  other 
matters,  and  could  not  go  up  to  the  manuscripts,  I  had 
to  find  something  else  to  do,  so  I  looked  through  the 
Libri  Donationum  or  register  of  donations  and  be- 
quests left  to  the  library  which  lay  on  the  front  of 
the  table  near  the  Catalogi  Librorum.  Of  these  there 

'0  In  the  Selectis  Commercii  Epist.  Uffenb.  an  extract  is  given,  p.  195  seq. 
in  which  it  is  noted  whether  the  codex  is  parchment  or  paper,  whether  old 
or  new  and  what  size  it  is  extant,  and  m  which  many  errors  in  the  printed 
Catalogus  MStorum  AngUae  are  corrected.    [Sibelhorn's  Note.] 
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are  three  volumes  in  folio  on  parchment.  One  the 
most  stupid,  is  only  a  list  with  the  names  of  benefac- 
tors and  the  number  of  books  or  the  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  given.  In  the  other  two  volumes  the 
details  are  recorded.  Both  these  volumes  are  quite  as 
thick  as  your  hand.  The  first  was  begun  by  Bodley, 
half  being  printed  on  parchment,  and  the  rest  neatly 
written  :  the  second  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the 
first—  also  only  just  commenced  and  scarcely  a  quarter 
full. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Theatrum  Anatomi- 
cum,  or,  as  it  is  called  here  and  as  is  also  written  up  over 
the  door,  the  Schola  Anatomica.  For  what  we  in  Ger- 
many name  auditorium  they  call  schola,  for  instance  : 
they  say  schola  theologica,  medica,  juridica,  philoso- 
phica,  &c.,  for  our  auditorium  theologicum,  &c.  In 
reality  it  cannot  be  styled  theatrum  anat.  as  there 
are  no  seats.  It  is  merely  a  great  hall  in  which  objects  of 
interest,  which  partly  do  not  belong  here  at  all,  are  hang- 
ing around  the  walls,  as,  for  example,  works  of  art  and 
so  on.  It  could  rather  be  called  natural  history  museum 
or  art  gallery.  Borrichius  in  Epist.  ad  Barthol.  Cent  IV. 
Epist.  XCII.  p.  525,  says  with  truth  that  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  Ley  den  Theatrum  Anatomicum,  although 
there  are  many  beautiful  things  to  be  found  here.  We 
noticed  the  following  : — A  disgusting  big  head  or  skull  of 
a  walrus  with  great  long  teeth.  A  strange  abortion  of  a 
calf  which  had  been  carried  by  a  cow  for  many  years  and 
at  last  saw  the  light  of  day  thus  malformed.  Two  small 
loaves  from  the  siege  of  Oxford,  now  all  wormeaten.  In 
a  case,  all  kinds  of  Indian  and  other  articles  of  dress, 
amongst  them  those  from  Davis  Street  of  which  Ben- 
them  speaks,  p.  327.  Also  many  other  trifles  such  as  a 
pair  of  boots  which  belonged  to  Augustus  King  of  Po- 
land and  Elector  of  Saxony.  An  Itahan  lock,  that  jealous 
husbands  in  Italy  put  on  their  wives,  and  such  like. 
Several  very  large  calculi  of  men  and  animals,  amongst 
which  was  the  one  mentioned  by  Borrichius.  It  is  said  to 

c  2 
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weigh  two  pounds,  but  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  a  child's 
head.  It  was  found  after  her  death  in  a  woman  from 
Woodstock,  not  far  from  here,  and  cut  out.  The  great 
corn  or  clavus,^^  of  which  Benthem  treats  on  the  above- 
mentioned  page  327.  It  looks  more  like  a  big  nail  than  a 
bunion  or  corn.  Dr.  Plot  mentions  it  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory of  Oxfordshire.  Further  on  is  one  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's shoes  without  a  heel.  The  lower  jaw  of  a  woman, 
which  has  a  large  growth  like  a  walnut.  She  is  said  to 
have  got  this  from  severe  tooth-ache.  A  cane  or  stick, 
hollow  and  filled  inside  with  quicksilver,  such  as  some  of 
the  traitors  carried  to  kill  Charles  I.  When  the  traitors 
were  discovered,  all  the  prisoners  were  found  to  have  the 
same  weapons.  A  petrified,  or  rather  incrusted,  skull 
even  larger  than  the  one  we  had  seen  in  Cambridge,, 
though  the  stone  or  material  was  not  so  firm  as  in  that, 
and  the  cranium  was  no  longer  whole.  A  plaster  of  Paris 
cast  of  a  human  foot  which  in  place  of  toes  had  only 
two  knobs  or  excrescences. 

The  junior  Librarian,  Tho.  Hearne,  a  young  man 
still  and  a  scholar,  who  is  industrious  and  highly  cul- 
tured, is  in  charge  of  this  Schola  Anatomica  and  shows  it 
to  strangers,  but  in  these  matters  he  is  such  an  ignora- 
mus that  he  gave  out  that  this  cast  was  the  natural  foot 
itself. 

Further  we  saw  the  skeleton  of  a  pigmy,  mentioned  by 
Benthem,  p.  327.  This  skeleton  has  very  white,  sharp 
teeth.  One  would  take  it  for  the  skeleton  of  a  monkey  ; 
it  is  not  an  ell  high.  Dr.  Edward  Tyson,^^  jn  his  treatise, 

"  John  Pointer,  in  1749,  gives  a  more  detailed  list,  and  describes  the 
"  great  corn,"  which  is  evidently  his  number  100.  He  says  that  it  was  "  taken 
off  a  Toe  "  of  one  Sarney,  a  wheelwright  of  St.  Aldate's.  Von  Uffenbach  gives- 
an  illustration  of  it. 

"  Dr.  Edward  Tyson  sent  in  June  1706  a  number  of  books  to  Dr.  Hudson 
for  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  asked  Dr.  Hudson  to  accept  a  copy  of  his  book 
"Ourang  Outang";  this  book  was  in  fact  on  the  dissection  of  a  chimpanzee. 
Hearne  sets  out  a  long  letter  written  by  Tyson.  He  was  a  Master  of  Arts  1673 
of  Magdalen  Hall  who  practised  medicine  in  London  and  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Cambridge.  Heame  says  he  was  a  man  of  "  Parts  and 
Ingenuity."  He  died  i  August  1708  and  left  over  ;^30,ooo  ;  he  was  a  physician 
of  Bethlem  Hospital.  Tyson's  monument  is  now  in  All  Hallows'  Church,  Lom- 
bard Street ;  it  is,  with  its  long  inscription,  well  preserved. 
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Orang  Outang  sive  homo  Sylvestris,  in  which  he  also 
treats  de  Pygmaeis  makes  mention  of  this.  The 
Librarian  insisted  on  his  opinion  that  it  was  an  old 
man,  because  it  had  all  its  teeth.  But  could  it  not  be  a 
child,  which  had  cut  all  its  teeth  ?  If  it  is  an  old  man 
he  must  have  been  a  very  small  dwarf  ;  for  that  it  was 
really  a  pygmy  credat  Judaeus  Apella,  non  ego  .  .  . 

Farther  on  we  remarked  a  fine  work  of  art,  namely  : 
Archimedes  with  a  compass  of  ivory  in  his  hand  and 
beautifully  cut — about  as  big  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In 
a  drawer  below  the  table,  all  thrown  together,  lay  all 
sorts  of  things  in  boxes  and  wrapped  in  paper  and  also 
some  medals,  which  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  this  place. 
Further  several  idols,  such  as  Isis,  etc.  A  little  whale 
said  to  have  been  caught  in  the  river  near  Gloucester.  A 
terrifically  big  Indian  bat,  which,  including  the  out- 
spread wings,  measures  more  than  an  ell.  A  monstrosity 
of  a  lamb  with  two  bodies,  eight  feet,  four  ears  but  only 
one  head.  A  bone  of  unheard  of  size,  reported  to  have 
been  found  underground  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London.  Benthem  mentions  it  at  the  same  place,  p.  327, 
but  he  mistakes  when  he  says  it  is  the  thigh-bone  of  a 
cow.  For  firstly  the  cow  would  be  a  giant,  and  secondly 
it  is  not  a  thigh-bone  but  the  os  femorale,  and  thirdly 
it  is  not  two  ells  but  as  we  measured  it  3 J  span  and 
nearly  two  spans  in  thickness. 

Also  we  saw  a  great  urn,  almost  twice  as  big  as  the  one 
Olearius  makes  such  a  fuss  about  in  his  Mausolaeum, 
which  I  saw  at  his  house.  This  urn,  as  was  stated  on  the 
label  appended,  was  "  inventa  jitxta  Sittinghurne  in  agro 
Cantiano."  It  is  also  alleged  :  "Burtonus  in  annota- 
tionibtis  ad  Antonini  Itinerarium."  Farther  on  we  saw 
the  sword  or  dagger  with  which  James  I.  is  said  to  have 
knighted  the  "  Sir  Line  "  of  beef.  When  he  came  from 
Scotland  and  found  the  great  roast  loin  of  beef,  which  he 
had  never  tasted  before,  so  much  to  his  liking,  he  asked 
what  the  name  of  this  joint  was.  Receiving  the  answer  : 
"  Line  beef,"  he  drew  his  sword  and  as  though  dubbing 
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a  knight  smote  it  three  times  with  the  weapon,  sajdng  : 
"  This  joint  shall  henceforth  be  deemed  noble  and  be 
called  Sir  Line  beef."  If  this  is  the  same  sword,  then,  for 
the  sake  of  the  royal  jest,  it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of 
preservation.  But  such  things  are  easily  suspicious,  as 
the  wearing  apparel  and  articles  said  to  date  from 
old  times  generally  are.  For  instance  :  in  Gotha,  if  I 
mistake  not,  they  exhibit  all  the  clothing  and  armour  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  Although  a  note  is  appended  on 
which  it  is  stated  that  these  are  the  gloves,  jerkin,  etc., 
of  this  king,  some  one  of  the  same  epoch  ought  really 
to  be  there  too  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  they  are 
genuine,  and  not  just  announced  as  such  and  presented 
here  in  order  to  receive  honour  and  admiration. 

More  remarkable  still  was  the  Mappa  Geographica  of 
the  kingdom  of  China  drawn  with  the  pen,  which  Dr. 
Bernard!^  had  had  completed  in  that  country  at  great 
expense  to  himself.  It  is  at  least  four  times  as  large  as  our 
ordinary  maps.  We  also  saw  the  bladder  of  a  man,  which 
was  easily  a  German  ell  long  and  which  is  said  to  hold  at 
least  four  quarts.  Furthermore  several  panels  or  paint- 
ings by  one  Fuller,^*  which  portray  the  muscles  of  the 
human  body  drawn  from  the  life  very  well.  Likewise  the 
skeleton  and  stuffed  skin  of  a  woman  who  had  had 
18  husbands  and  was  hanged  because  she  had  mur- 
dered 4  of  them.  The  skin  may  with  good  reason  be 
called  tanned  leather.  Benthem  makes  mention  of  this 
skeleton  also,  p.  310,  and  says  that  it  is  kept  in  Collegia 
S.  Johannis.  Perhaps  it  was  there  at  that  time  and 
only  brought  here  later.  He  is  also  mistaken  when  he 
mentions  only  17  husbands,  as  there  were  18.  On  p.  327, 
he  also  speaks  of  a  stuffed  Moor  being  here.  But  this  is 
absurd,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found  in  the  place, 
unless  he  took  a  complete  mummy  for  a  Moor.  From 
this  it  can  be  seen  how  badly  one  can  err  when  a  thing 
is  only  superficially  observed.  Further  we  saw  a  very 

13  Edward  Bernard,  1638 — 1696,  the  astronomer. 

14  Isaac  Fuller,  1606 — 1672. 
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large  petrified  fungus  marinus  and  two  large  Spanish 
bamboos,  or  rather  arundines  or  cannae,  grown  in  India. 
One  was  thicker  than  an  arm,  the  other  somewhat 
thinner  and  much  longer  than  the  whole  room,  about 
30  feet,  hanging  diagonally  on  the  wall.  Then  there  is 
the  dried  hand  of  a  supposed  siren.  It  is  about  half  as 
long  again  as  a  human  hand  and  more  or  less  like  one 
in  appearance. 

After  this  the  Custos  showed  us  the  Devil's  alphabet 
(as  he  innocently  called  it),  since  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  printed  tablet  with  Indian  characters.  Further  we  were 
shown  Joseph's  coat  ;  Monconys  dans  la  suite  de  la  se- 
conde  partie  de  ses  voyages,  p.  loi,  speaks  of  it,  but 
names  another  place  where  he  saw  it.  It  is  a  coat  made 
of  leather  and  trimmed  with  all  kinds  of  fur  of  different 
colours.  Why  it  is  so  called,  I  cannot  say  ;  the  Bible 
does  not  tell  us  that  he  wore  such  a  one — for  I  suppose 
this  is  the  Joseph  intended.  We  also  saw  here  the  little 
cubus  mentioned  by  Monconys  on  the  same  page. 
The  block  is  fashioned  out  of  a  piece  of  oak,  through 
the  top  of  which  a  brass  ring  has  been  so  skilfully 
passed  that  not  only  can  it  be  turned  completely 
round,  but  it  shows  no  sign  of  the  place  where  it  has 
been  soldered.  This  must,  however,  necessarily  have 
been  done,  unless,  when  the  tree  was  still  young,  the 
ring  was  inserted  in  a  place  where  part  of  the  tree  had 
been  torn  away.  The  tree  might  then  have  grown  over 
and  round  the  ring  so  that  in  course  of  time  they  were 
able  to  fashion  this  cubus  with  half  of  the  ring  exposed,, 
but  how  it  was  then  loosened  so  as  to  revolve  I  do  not 
know.  Therefore  I  much  doubt  whether  this  method 
was  employed  and  prefer  to  think  that  by  some  curious 
art  it  was  soldered  by  means  of  a  lamp  without  silver 
and  the  hole  burnt  in  first  by  red-hot  iron,  after  having 
been  prepared  by  the  compass.  We  also  noticed  the  two 
great  crocodiles  of  which  Borricchius  writes,  as  also  the 
fine  cranium  overgrown  with  moss  of  which  he  likewise 
treats ;  further  the  Indian  cow's  tail,  and  also  the  cranium 
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humanum  with  its  quatuor  tuherculi,  which  are  all  as  Bor- 
ricchius  describes  them.  But  generally  speaking  the  spe- 
cimens are  in  great  confusion  here,  full  of  dust  and  soot, 
and  there  are  many  among  them,  as  has  been  said 
above,  and  as  is  to  be  seen  from  this  description, 
which  do  not  belong  at  all  to  an  anatomical  museum, 
but  would  be  much  more  suitable  to  an  art  gallery  like 
the  Ashmolean  Museum.  When  a  dissection  takes  place 
(which,  as  is  universal  in  puhlicis  lectionibus,  scarcely 
ever  happens)  it  is  never  here  but,  as  the  custos  himself 
stated,  in  one  of  the  other  schools,  possibly  so  as  to 
prevent  the  collections  here  from  being  injured  or  even 
stolen. 

22  August  was  spent  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
On  23  August  we  wished  to  go  to  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  ;  but  it  was  market  day  and  all  sorts  of 
country-folk,  men  and  women,  were  up  there  (for  the 
leges  that  hang  up  on  the  door  paruni  honeste  &  liber ali- 
ter  allow  everyone  to  go  in.  So,  as  we  could  have  seen 
nothing  well  for  the  crowd,  we  went  down-stairs  again 
and  saved  it  for  another  day. 

Accordingly  we  inspected  Trinity  College.  This  col- 
lege consists  of  two  courts,  of  which  the  first  is  very  poor 
except  the  chapel ;  the  second  is  somewhat  newer  and 
better.  At  the  side  of  the  second  court  is  a  great  garden, 
in  which,  however,  there  are  neither  trees  nor  shrubs, 
nothing  but  grass  plots  and  several  small  yews,  which 
are  not  unpleasant.  But  the  chapel  of  this  college  is 
incomparably  beautiful  and  is  built  in  the  Italian  style 
without  a  ceiling.  Inside  it  is  decorated  all  over  with 
genuine  cedarwood,  so  that  when  one  enters  the  chapel 
it  not  only  presents  as  incomparable  appearance,  but 
also  gives  off  a  thoroughly  agreeable  and  excellent  per- 
fume. This  need  not  cause  surprise,  since  cedar  wood 
is  neither  rare  nor  costly  here,  for  it  grows  luxuriantly 
in  Ireland  and  is  shipped  over  at  a  trifling  expense.  The 
altar  is  especially  beautiful  and  graceful  with  carved 
foliage  and  fine  ornamentation.  But  one  could  not  help 
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iDeing  surprised  that  there  was  neither  pulpit  nor  organ 
in  this  chapel,  though  the  former  is  not  used,  since  the 
chapels  are  only  used  for  prayers.  But  there  is  usually 
an  organ  in  every  chapel  and  the  psalms  are  sung  to 
music,  as  I  remember  in  Cambridge  and  elsewhere. 
Further  I  must  say  that  the  proportions  of  the  building 
are  rather  small. 

On  24  August  we  went  in  the  afternoon  with  the 
Grassys  to  the  brook.  These  are  two  brothers  from 
Graubiinden,  who  lodge  in  our  house  and  to  whom 
an  annuity  of  eighty  pounds  sterling  for  3  years  is 
paid  by  the  Queen  to  enable  them  to  study  in  Oxford, 
because  several  years  ago,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
English  ambassador,  their  father  effected  the  passage  of 
the  allied  troops  through  Graubiinden  territory,  which 
the  French  ambassador  had  endeavoured  to  prevent. 

It  was  with  these  two  gentlemen  the  Grassys,  who 
speak  English  very  well,  that  we  proceeded  to  the 
stream,  of  which  Borricchius  speaks  in  Epist.  ad  Barthol. 
Epist.  inter  Bartholinianas,  XCII.  Cent.  II.,  p.  525. 
It  is  two  good  English  miles  from  here  near  a  village 
called  Yffiy.  The  stream  is  very  small  and  quite  over- 
grown with  brushwood,  so  that  it  w^ould  be  diihcult  to 
find  without  information.  It  runs  down  a  hill  into  the 
Thames  which  is  so  narrow  here  that  a  child  could  be 
thrown  across  it,  but  so  deep  that  it  can  carry  very 
large  boats. 

It  is  not  at  all  worth  while  going  out  to  see  this  rivulet 
as  it  does  not  cause  petrifaction,  but  only  overlays  the 
wood  which  falls  into  it,  or  which  is  carefully  laid  down 
in  it,  with  a  sandy  crust,  as  Borricchius  tells  us. 
Wood  decays  in  it,  as  in  other  streams,  as  we  saw  by 
several  pieces ;  but  we  could  meet  with  none  which  were 
entirely  decayed  or  saturated  with  stone,  from  which  it 
is  to  be  seen  that  it  is  no  lapidif actio ,  nor  is  it  an  incrus- 
iatio.  The  crusta  which  clings  to  the  wood  is  easily 
rubbed  off  with  the  fingers,  so  one  can  see  that  it  only 
consists  of  sand. 
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The  morning  of  25  August  found  us  once  more  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  as  Dr.  Hudson  had  boasted  that 
they  had  excellent  books  in  duplicate  for  sale  (which 
they  call  duplicata),  we  hoped  to  find  good  ones 
amongst  them,  and  to  purchase  them.  He  allowed  Crab 
to  conduct  us  into  a  wretched  room  in  the  gallery  where 
about  four  hundred  books  were  lying  about  in  terrible 
confusion,  from  amongst  which  we  selected  some  with 
great  difficulty  and  put  them  aside  until  it  should  please 
Dr.  Hudson  to  look  through  and  price  them.  I  also  found 
that  the  manuscripts  of  Casaubon  were  lying  in  this 
room,  but  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation,  and  for  the 
present  we  had  not  the  time  to  look  through  them,  as 
we  waited  too  long  over  the  search  for  these  duplicata. 

At  last,  in  the  afternoon,  we  inspected  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  and  this  time  only  the  museum  itself  and  the 
natural  histor}^  specimens  to  be  found  there.  They  are 
in  the  biggest  and  most  important  room  or  hall  in  the 
house,  which,  however,  looks  more  dignified  from  out- 
side than  from  inside.  Below  is  a  spacious  place  of  honour 
or  vestibule,  and,  on  the  left,  the  library  of  Thos.  Wood. 
Down  in  the  vestibule  stands  the  great  iron  cradle  of 
which  Benthem  makes  mention.  On  the  walls  of  the 
staircase  hang  many  pictures  but  they  are  nothing  very 
special.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  one  sees  another 
door  which  leads  into  the  little  room  in  which  is  the 
Bihliotheca  MSta  Ashmoleana.  But  this  time,  as  stated, 
we  only  saw  the  museum.  This  is  in  the  hall  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  to  the  left.  For  England  the  natural  history 
specimens  to  be  found  here  are  in  fair  order.  But  on  our 
first  entrance  we  wondered  not  a  little  that  there  should 
be  such  talk  made  over  this  museum  outside  this  island, 
and  more  particularly  of  course  within  it.  For  to  take 
one  instance,  Herr  Burgermeister  Reimers  in  Liineburg, 
who  is  only  a  private  person,  has  certainly  as  many 
specimens  again  as  one  meets  with  here  and  far  more 
important  ones. 

We  noticed  various  very  large  goats'  horns,  one  of 
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which  was  four  span  in  circumference.  For  this  realm  is 
everywhere  very  proHfic  in  horn,  and  moreover  all 
homed  creatures  are  extraordinarily  well  furnished  with 
them.  We  also  saw  two  of  the  white  caudae  setosae  vac- 
carum,  such  as  Borricchius,  and  we  too,  had  observed  in 
the  Schola  Anatomica.  Then  we  noticed  different  Cornua 
Ammonis,  such  a  size  as  I  have  never  seen  before.  Far- 
ther on  was  the  head  of  a  ram  with  four  horns  for,  as 
I  remarked  above,  England  is  a  terra  maxime  cornifera, 
and  the  cows  have  terrific  horns,  as  large  indeed  as  our 
oxen.  There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  stuffed  reindeer.  It 
has  antlers  like  an  elk,  but  otherwise  resembles  a  stag  in 
size  and  form,  with  hair  nearly  the  length  of  one's  little 
finger  and  almost  as  stiff  as  horse-hair,  picked  out  or 
sprinkled  with  grey- white  or  black  and  white.  Here,  also, 
is  a  stuffed  Indian  ass,  white  with  dark  brown  stripes  or 
rings,  such  as  I  had  already  seen  in  Berlin.  Likewise  we 
saw  an  extraordinarily  big  tortoise,  as  also  the  skin  of  a 
Turkish  goat :  it  is  very  large,  yellowish-white,  with 
very  long,  soft  and  rather  crinkled  hair,  inches  in  length 
and  as  soft  as  silk.  In  the  windows  stood  about  thirty 
glass  vessels  with  all  kinds  of  Indian  botanical  specimens, 
plants  and  flowers  in  spirit.  As  inscribed  on  them  in 
gold  lettering,  they  are  ex  dono  CI.  Viri  D.  Jacohi 
Pound,  M.B.  (Med.  Baccalaurei).  We  further  noticed  a 
very  large  dens  molaris.  over  a  linger  in  len^d^th  and  two 
inches  thick.  The  accompanying  memorandum  :  "This 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  Danish  Giant 
Warwick  found  by  M.  Brown  near  pont  freat  Castle  an. 
1700,"  is  a  prodigious  supposition.  Credat  Judaetis 
Apella,  non  ego. — Also,  a  very  long  and  wide  skin  of  a 
serpens  candisorius,  white  with  brown  spots,  about 
twelve  feet  long  and  one  and  a  half  wide.  In  several  of 
the  glasses,  in  brandy,  were  sundry  strange  creatures, 
likewise  presented  by  the  above  mentioned  Pound,  such 
as  a  few  snakes  and  amongst  them  a  small  rattle-snake. 
Also  a  crocodile,  a  salamander,  etc.  In  one  corner  stood 
a  cabinet  in  which  were  many  beautiful  lapides  pretiosi. 
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such  as  I  have  seldom  seen  in  such  profusion  and  in  the 
centre  were  several  fine  lapides  florentini  ;  an  un- 
commonly good  glosso-petra,  about  seven  inches  long 
and  two  wide  at  the  back,  a  lovely  light  green  stone, 
almost  like  jasper  and  various  beautiful  crystals  also, 
amongst  them  two  pieces  with  moss  imbedded  in  them. 
A  splendid  topaz,  bigger  than  a  walnut.  An  amethyst,  as 
large  again  as  the  above,  but  faulty.  In  the  cabinet  were 
also  some  drawers  which  contained  about  thirty  speci- 
mens of  old  and  new,  but  bad,  coins.  Furthermore  the 
Knight  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  well  cut  in  amber. 
Likewise  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  very  delicately  carved 
on  a  peach-stone,  with  the  signature  N.  B.  Again  the 
Birth  of  Christ  in  just  the  same  style,  as  also  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Saviour.  Further  cherry-stones  carved  in 
the  same  way.  Also  Apollo  iaivly  well  cut  in  coral ;  a 
calendarium  runicum  on  eleven  little  wooden  tablets, 
(the  remaining  one  having  been  lost),  each  a  finger 
in  length  and  not  quite  two  fingers  in  breadth.  An 
abacus  indiciis  which  consists  of  a  little  wooden  box, 
in  which  are  some  round  bullets  that  can  be  moved  with 
a  wire.  Earrings  of  dyed  straw,  the  size  of  a  nut  and 
shaped  like  pearls  such  as  women  are  said  to  have 
worn  in  Spain  in  by-gone  years.  Also  several  artistic 
objects  of  turned  ivory.  Several  beautiful  rosaria  in 
crystal  and  other  materials.  Various  curious  specimens 
of  all  sorts  of  succimim  (amber),  amongst  them  some 
with  flies  and  one  specially  beautiful  with  a  spider. 
Two  gold  chains,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  Ash- 
mole  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
the  other  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  together  with  the 
coins  suspended  from  them. 

We  were  then  shown  a  very  curious  stone  ;  for  when 
it  was  struck  in  two,  a  piece  of  money  was  found  in  the 
centre,  which  had  grown  into  the  stone,  or  rather  the 
stone  had  grown  around  it.  Also  a  very  large  Indian 
writing  tablet  with  leaves  of  black  paper  and  a  cover 
beautifully    lacquered    in     red.     An     extraordinarily 
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curious  horn  which  had  grown  on  the  back  of  a  woman's 
head.  It  was  exactly  hke  a  horn,  except  that  it  was 
thinner  and  browner  in  colour.  It  is  certainly  somewhat 
of  a  curiosity,  and  it  appears  that  men-folk  bear  their 
horns  in  front  and  women  theirs  behind.  It  was  noted  on 
a  label  that  it  originated  from  a  Mary  Davis  of  Sanghall 
in  Cheshire  an.  aet.  71  an  Dn.  1668.  No  doubt  it  will 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  Transadiones  Angl.,  or  in 
the  Histor.  nat.  of  Cheshire,  and  can  be  looked  up  there. 
The  horn  was  blackish  in  colour,  not  very  thick  or 
hard,  but  well  proportioned.^^ 

At  a  window  was  a  very  large  cochlea  bivalvis,  but 
only  one  half  of  it  was  there.  Further  a  cabinet  with  five 
drawers  full  of  great  shells.  Another  cabinet  with  smaller 
shells,  none  of  which  were  perfect,  or  which  one  could 
not  see  better  in  Holland.  Near  this  cabinet  stood  an 
enormous  cabbage-stalk  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height 
and  over  an  arm  in  thickness.  By  the  windows  hung 
several  sorts  of  carved  and  painted  panels,  and  amongst 
these  was  the  portrait  of  John  Tradescant,  curiously 
painted  as  though  he  were  standing  out  from  the 
clouds — perhaps  because  of  the  name,  quasi  trans- 
cendat  coelos.  Amongst  the  carvings  was  Andromeda 
with  Perseus,  incomparably  carved  in  alabaster  on 
a  black  wooden  panel.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  beautiful 
old  work  of  art  is  so  badly  mounted  ;  also  that  several 
pieces  are  missing.  There  was  still  another  cabinet  with 
a  materia  medica,  in  which  were  all  manner  of  gummi, 
boli,  terrae  sigillatae,  together  with  some  fossils  and 
drugs.  With  them  (for  what  reason  I  do  not  know)  was 
a  stone  stated  to  be  the  petrified  heel  of  a  shoe,  and 
certainly  very  much  resembling  one  ;  although  it  is 
difficult  to  believe,  since  the  hole  in  the  middle  through 
which  heels  were  formerly  fixed  to  the  shoe  quite 
obviously  had  been  recently  bored. 

Further  on  we  saw  on  the  wall  all  kinds  of  Indian 

'5  John  Pointer  described  this  in  1 749  :  he  wrote  that  it  was  five  and  a  half 
inches  long.  Von  Uffenbach  illustrated  it. 
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weapons  and  articles  of  clothing.  A  number  of  nails 
which  had  been  melted  into  a  lump  by  lightning  were 
Iving  in  a  basket  on  a  table. ^^  In  a  case  I  found  a  very 
well-wrought  Indian  idol,  or,  as  the  Custos  called  it, 
Brachnimius.  He  declared  the  stone  was  unknown, 
but  it  appeared  to  me  as  being  a  sort  of  steatite,  from 
which  the  Indians  usually  make  their  gods,  although  it 
had  red  veins  (which  I  had  not  seen  before)  and  was 
very  highly  polished.  The  ridiculous  fellow  who  was 
showing  us  the  specimens  and  who  is  a  Sub-Custos  and 
Scholar  of  a  College  (the  Custos  himself,  Mr.  Parry, i' 
cannot  show  strangers  over  the  museum  for  guzzling 
and  toping)  annoimced  in  all  earnest  that  the  material 
for  these  gods  was  made  of  rice,  boiled  and  then 
dyed. 

In  a  cupboard  were  all  manner  of  foreign  costumes, 
amongst  them  curious  caps  made  of  different  kinds  of 
very  beautiful  gay-coloured  feathers,  such  as  the 
upper  classes  in  India  wear  for  protection  against  the 
sun.  On  the  wall  next  to  this  cupboard  were  hanging 
many  more  dresses  and  in  particular  foreign  fashions  in 
shoes  ;  further  an  Indian  lantern  without  glass  or  horn  : 
that  is  to  say  made  of  plaited  and  painted  reeds  or 
rushes,  quite  transparent  and  prettily  made.  They  may 
be  all  very  well  in  India  where  there  is  no  wind,  but  not 
in  England  where  it  is  never  calm.  In  the  centre  of  the 
haU  hangs  the  portrait  of  the  founder  Ashmole,  life-size, 
standing  before  a  table,  one  hand  holding  a  book  in 
folio  entitled  History  of  the  Garter,  which  he  had 
written  and  published.  He  wore  one  of  the  chains  men- 
tioned above  to  which,  doubtless,  the  words  under  the 
picture  refer  : — ^raemia  honoraria. 

When  we  were  finished  I  got  them  to  show  me  the 

16  Pointer  named  this  in  1749,  also. 

'7  Thds  was  David  Parry  M.A.  Hearne  wrote  about  him  on  16  July  1709 
to  Dr.  T.  Smith  that  Parry  was  one  of  those  who  "  put  in  for  the  Museum." 
Hearne  had  a  good  opinion  of  him  and  said  "  if  he  would  but  be  industrious 
and  apply  himself  to  Business."  Hearne  frequently  alludes  to  him  and  wrote 
of  him  as  "  the  Keeper  of  the  Museum  in  1712." 
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catalogue  of  the  museum.  This  is  a  bad  description  con- 
sisting, it  is  true,  of  six  volumes  in  four,  each  a  finger  in 
thickness,  but  with  the  specimens  only  designated  by- 
one  word.  The  first  volume  is  a  catalogus  librorum  quos 
prima  vice  donavit  Elias  Ashmole  an.  1685,  and  with  it 
a  catalogus  animalium.  The  second  volume  is  a  catalogus 
numismatum,  including  398  recentiora,  several  Roman 
and  three  hundred  pure  English,  though  many  are 
entered  twice  over.  Vol.  3  is  materia  medica.  Vol.  4  is 
fossilia  &  vegetabilia  &  lapides  terrae,  conchae.  Vol.  5  is 
catalogus  lapidum  pretiosorum.  Vol.  6  is  de  cochleis  tarn 
terrestribus  fluviatilibus  quam  marinis. 

One  could  wish  that  the  catalogues  or  indices,  bad  as 
they  are,  were  published,  or,  better  still  that  an  accurate 
description  of  this  museum  could  be  made,  like  that  of 
the  Royal  Society  Museum  in  London,  although  as  far 
as  the  lapides  are  concerned,  Lloyd,  the  former  learned 
and  diligent  Custos  of  this  museum  has,  I  believe, 
commenced  one.  But  the  present  Proto-Custos,  as  he  is 
called.  Master  Parry,  is  too  idle  to  continue  it,  although 
he  is  little  inferior  to  his  predecessor  Lloyd  in  natural 
history  or  in  the  knowledge  of  Cambrian,  Anglo-Saxon 
and  other  languages.  But  he  is  always  lounging  about  in 
the  inns,  so  that  one  scarcely  ever  meets  him  in  the 
museum,  as  I  have  already  said  ;  if  it  were  not  for  this  he 
could  yet  do  well  as  he  is  still  a  young  man  a  little  over 
thirty.  The  specimens  in  the  museum  might  also  be  much 
better  arranged  and  preserved,  although  they  are  better 
kept  than  those  in  Gresham  College,  London,  which  are 
far  too  bad  considering  their  splendid  description.  But  it 
is  surprising  that  things  can  be  preserved  even  as  well  as 
they  are,  since  the  people  impetuously  handle  every- 
thing in  the  usual  English  fashion  and,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  even  the  women  are  allowed  up  here  for  sixpence; 
they  run  here  and  there,  grabbing  at  everything  and 
taking  no  rebuff  from  the  Sub-Custos.  I  had  the  leges 
copied  for  me  by  my  servant  as  they  are  privately 
printed  and  not  obtainable,  though  perhaps  I  might 
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have  found  them  in  Wood's  Historia  Universitatis 
Oxoniensis.  But  enough  of  this  museum. 

In  the  morning  of  26  August  we  once  more  examined 
the  Bodleian  codices.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  again  to 
Trinity  College  to  see  the  library.  We  found  it  small  and 
bad  both  as  regards  room  and  books,  and  were  assured 
there  were  no  manuscripts.  Thus  I  discovered  nothing 
worthy  of  note  here  except  the  following  :  Corpus  statu- 
torum  Universitatis  Oxon.  Oxoniae  ap.  Jo.  Liechfeld  & 
Guil.  Turner,  MDXXXIV.  infol.  It  is  printed  on  parch- 
ment and  all  through  many  written  notes  have  been 
added. Afterwards  we  inspectedWadham  College.This  is 
a  rather  large,  regular  but  ancient  edifice.At  one  side  is  a 
medium  sized  garden,  well  laid  out  and  very  pleasant, 
although  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  lawns.  In  the 
centre  is  a  little  hillock  on  which  stands  Atlas  carved  in 
stone,  a  gilded  terrestial  globe  on  his  shoulders,  on 
which  a  sundial  without  a  pointer  is  well  conceived. 
Here  and  there  are  also  beautiful  yew-trees  which,  as 
remarked  before,  they  have  here  in  abundance.  The 
library  is  in  a  room  of  fair  size  and  rich  in  contents.  We 
were  not  able  to  see  any  of  the  manuscripts,  because  no 
key  was  available.  On  the  wall  above,  near  the  window, 
hang  portraits  of  the  founder  and  foundress,  repro- 
duced in  Wood's  Histor.  Oxoniens.  fairly  well 
painted  in  life  size.  The  chapel  is  small  and  nothing 
special,  with  the  exception  that  the  floor  is  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble  and  the  windows  are  coloured  in 
the  old  style.  At  the  altar  the  Easter  story  is  rather  well 
portrayed  in  yellow  on  grey  canvas,  though  it  fails  here 
and  there  in  drawing  and  particularly  in  proportion. 
Outside,  in  front  of  the  college  is  a  long  avenue  of  well- 
trimmed  and  cultivated  trees  which  leads  out  into  the 
open  country,  since  Oxford  is  unenclosed,  like  a  village. 

We  spent  the  morning  of  27  August  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  the  afternoon  we  inspected  Corpus  Christi 
College  as  it  is  commonly  called — not,  as  it  should  be. 
Corporis  Christi  College.  It  is  a  s5nTmietrical  but  not  very" 
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large  building  and  is  engraved  on  copper  in  the  Delices 
d'Angleterre,  but  not  very  accurately,  as  the  new  build- 
ing is  not  shown  at  all.  I  must  remark  that  generally 
speaking  the  representations  in  this  Delices  d'Angleterre 
cannot  be  accurate  since,  as  their  appearance  indicates, 
they  are  all  engraved  after  Dav.  Loggan's  Oxonia  illus- 
trata,  which  came  out  An.  MDCLXXV.  whereas  since 
then  a  great  deal  has  changed,  and  at  almost  all  the  col- 
leges building  has  been  carried  on  busily  every  day,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  at  the  present  time.  In  particular 
Souls  College  (i.e.  Collegium  Animarum)  is  to  be  built 
quite  new  and  in  unique  style  as  soon  as  possible,  since 
twenty  thousand  pounds  were  recently  bequeathed  for 
this  purpose.  But  to  go  back  to  Corporis  Christi  :  in  the 
middle  of  the  courtyard  stands  a  graceful  stone  pillar  on 
which  are  different  kinds  of  sundials  and  a  calendarium 
perpetuum.  High  up  on  the  column  are  various  armorial 
bearings,  presumably  belonging  to  the  people  who  had 
them  made,  and  it  is  this  that  is  so  remarkably  well 
conceived  :  that  the  hours  are  shown  by  the  shadows  of 
the  projecting  ornamentations  of  the  escutcheons  in- 
stead of  by  pointers.  The  library  of  this  college  is 
neither  large  nor  unusual,  as  far  as  space  is  concerned, 
but  the  books  are  numerous  and  good  and  a  large  room 
is  to  be  built  on  as  soon  as  possible.  The  chapel  is  small 
but  neat  and  has  a  beautiful  large  entrance  door  of 
cedarwood  like  that  in  Trinity  College.  Behind  is  a 
fairly  large  new  and  handsome  building.  When  this 
was  built  the  splendid  yew-tree,  which  Borricchius 
praises  so  highly  in  his  Epist.  ad  Barthol.  Cent.  IV.  Bar- 
tholinianarum  N.  XCII.  p.  525,  and  which  resembled  a 
great  oak,  was  cut  down  because  it  stood  just  in  the 
place  where  the  new  building  was  to  be  set  up.  Passing 
through  the  new  building  to  the  back,  one  comes 
straight  into  a  very  beautiful  long  avenue  which  does 
not  belong  to  this  college,  but  to  Christ  Church  College. 
We  walked  along  this  avenue  to  the  last  mentioned 
college  to  hear  prayers,  as  it  was  just  4  o'clock.   The 
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chapel  of  this  college,  like  all  the  rest  of  it  is  on  a  great 
scale,  and,  unlike  the  others,  is  built  like  a  real  church 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  of  which  the  chapel  proper  takes 
half  of  the  largest  portion  and  is  separated  from  the 
remainder  by  a  wooden  screen  :  as  it  was  too  large 
for  the  services  and  number  of  socii,  the  whole  church 
was  not  necessary.  The  great  window  in  the  chapel  is 
quite  unusually  well  painted — I  mean  the  one  in  the 
real  chapel,  where  prayers  are  read  :  it  is  undeniably 
new,  as  is  proved  not  only  by  the  appearance  but  by 
the  following  inscription  :  Petrus  Birch  S.T.D.  Ecclesiae 
Westmon.  Prebenda.  (meaning  Praehendarius)  hujus  olim 
Capellanus  F.  (which  I  believe  to  mean  fieri  fecit  and 
ought  to  have  another  F.).  Then  the  artist's  name  is  to  be 
found  underneath  on  the  left :  W.  Price  pinxit  1696.^^ 
The  painting  in  this  window  represents  with  incompara- 
ble art  the  Birth  of  Christ,  in  life  size,  and  the  light  and 
shade  caused  by  the  brightness  of  the  Nativity  star  in 
the  heavens  are  particularly  admirable.  Though,  when 
we  were  examining  it,  it  was  nearly  evening  and  there- 
fore already  somewhat  dusk  and  also  a  dull  day  with  no 
sunshine,  yet  the  glory  of  the  colouring,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  clouds,  .was  extraordinarily  beautiful,  so 
that  this  new  work  is  really  far  preferable  to  the  old 
painting  on  glass  which  is  so  much  praised  and  counted 
amongst  the  lost  arts.  The  painting  in  the  other  win- 
dows of  the  church  is  fine  also  but  not  by  the  same 
hand  and  rather  resembling  the  old  style  ;  still  I  will 
not  say,  because  of  this,  that  they  date  back  to  monastic 
days,  as  one  finds  not  only  the  red,  blue  and  yellow  of 
which  the  old  monastic  window  painting  mostly  con- 
sists but  also  green,  brown,  grey,  etc.  in  every  kind  of 
combination.  Moreover  the  figures  are  not  so  poor,  and 
the  drawing  and  perspective  are  very  well  attended  to, 
wherein  they  differ  greatly  from  the  old  paintings. 

In  this  church  are  various  epitaphs  which,  like  the 
monuments    throughout    England,    are    neither   very 

*8  William  Price  the  elder,  d.  1722. 
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valuable  nor  well  sculptured,  and  indeed  nowhere, 
either  in  London  or  elsewhere,  did  we  see  a  memorial 
approaching  in  interest  those  in  Liibeck  or  other  places. 
One  cannot  but  wonder  at  this,  as  in  most  things  the 
Enghsh  are  so  wasteful  and  expensive.  The  epitaphs  here 
are  mostly  of  yoimg  people,  who  studied  here  and  stayed 
some  time  in  this  college.  Of  learned  and  famous  people 
I  only  found  a  single  example,  namely  the  eminent 
linguist  Pocock.  His  monument  consists  of  a  '  portrait 
en  buste,'  with  a  tablet  underneath,  both  of  white 
marble.  On  the  tablet  may  be  read  the  following  inset 
in  black  : 

Eduardus  Pocock,  S.  T.  D. 

(cujus  si  nomen  audias,  nihil  hie 

de  fama  desideres) 

Natus  est  Oxoniae  Nov.  8.  A.D.  1604. 

Socius  in  Collegium  Corporis  Christi 

cooptatus  1628. 

in  Linguae  Arahicae  lecturam  puhlice 

habendum  primus  est  institutus  1636. 

deinde  etiam  in  Hebraicam  Professon 

Regio  successit  1648. 

After  these  words  a  space  was  left,  about  the  width  of 
a  hand,  followed  by  : 

Desideratissimo  marito  Sept.  20.  1691. 

in  coelum  reverso, 

Maria  Burdet 

Ex  qua  novenam  suscepit  sobolem 

Tumulum  hunc  moerens  posuit. 

Near  the  church  is  a  great  building  in  which  the  library 
is  housed,  but  which  we  could  not  see  on  this  occasion.  It 
was  too  late  and  also  just  meal  time,  for  in  the  colleges 
they  dine  very  early  in  the  evening.  We  saw  the  hall 
or  dining  room,  which  is  fearfully  large  and  high  but 
otherwise  poor  and  ugly  in  appearance  ;  it  also  reeks  so 
strongly  of  bread  and  meat  that  one  cannot  remain  in  it, 
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and  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  dine  and  live  there. 
The  disgust  was  increased  (for  the  table  was  already  set), 
when  we  looked  at  the  coarse  and  dirty  and  loathsome 
table  cloths,  square  wooden  plates  and  the  wooden 
bowls  into  which  the  bones  are  thrown  ;  this  odious 
custom  obtains  in  all  the  colleges.  The  socii  collegiorum 
as  well  as  the  students  or  scholars  must  dine  here  ;  but 
the  most  important  have  their  meals  brought  to  their 
rooms  at  an  incredibly  high  cost.  The  college  building 
itself  is  unusually  large  and  costly  and  is  built  of  blocks 
of  freestone  without  a  visible  roof-ridge.  It  is  quad- 
rangular and  symmetrical  but  the  windows  are  par- 
ticularly antiquated.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a 
fountain  with  a  Mercury,  which  does  not  play.  Behind 
is  another  quite  new  stone  building,  so  well  and  sump- 
tuously built  that  it  might  be  a  royal  castle.  It  consists 
of  a  corps  de  logis  and  two  wings,  one  of  which  is  not  yet 
finished.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Grassys  con- 
ducted us  to  the  usual  collegium  musicum  held  every 
Wednesday.  On  this  occasion  the  music  was  very  weak 
and  poor  ;  however  these  gentlemen  assured  us  that  it  is 
much  better  in  winter,  when  the  most  distinguished 
amateurs  are  not  travelling  round  the  country  as  in 
summer  but  are  resident  here.  Still  the  Master  of  Arts 
who  played  the  bass  part  on  the  piano  with  three  pedals, 
which  is  said  to  have  cost  eighteen  pounds,  did  the  part 
very  well.  The  music  lasted  until  11  o'clock,  when  ex- 
penses were  reckoned  up  and  each  paid  his  share  ;  but 
as  we  were  strangers  they  would  accept  nothing  from  us. 
On  28  August,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Grassys  took 
us  to  a  fellow  countryman  of  theirs.  Dr.  Lavater  of 
Zurich,  a  grandson  of  the  famous  theologian  and  son  of 
the  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Zurich,  to  hear  him  open  a 
cursus  anatomicus.  He  had  only  lately  received  his  lec- 
tureship, and  as  yet  had  no  body  for  dissection,  having 
hoped  to  obtain  one  from  London  in  the  first  place.  He 
began  with  osteology  in  general,  treating  of  the  engen- 
dering nourishment  and  arrangement  of  bones  extreme- 
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ly  well ;  and  he  must  possess  an  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  and  skill  in  anatomy.  Amongst  other  things  he 
showed  very  clearly  the  development  of  the  bones  in  the 
skull  of  an  embryo,  how  for  instance  the  fibres  are 
originally  quite  soft  and  only  in  time  acquire  hardness 
and  natura  ossea  per  accretionem  ;  also  how  the  fibres 
acquire  greater  consistency  and  firmness  as  one  pro- 
ceeds from  the  centre  towards  the  periphery.  In  lec- 
turing he  uses  the  English  language  which  he  speaks 
fairly  fluently  ;  the  English  would  certainly  not  under- 
stand him  well  if  he  spoke  Latin,  partly  because  of  the 
pronunciation,  and  partly  because  of  the  prevailing  ig- 
norance of  Latin.  I  was  surprised  also  at  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  subject  betrayed  by  the  audience  and 
how  strange  everything  appeared  to  them,  even  though 
several  of  the  older  fellows  were  present.  There  were 
about  twelve  of  the  regular  auditors  there.  The  place 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him  for  this  cursus  anatomi- 
cus  is  under  the  Ashmolean,  a  small  vaulted  room 
behind  the  labor atoriuni,  very  well  suited  for  anatomy 
on  account  of  the  low  temperature.  After  the  lecture 
was  over,  we  had  intended  to  see  the  labor atorium,  ail 
the  more  so  because  we  could  ask  Dr.  Lavater  to  explain 
everything  and  especially  to  show  us  the  use  and  pur- 
pose of  everything  ;  but  he  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  that  he  could  not  know  what  everything  was  for. 
It  seemed  as  if  Herr  Lavater  was  not  such  a  good 
chemist  as  anatomist,  particularly  as  he  commended  far 
too  highly  the  Cours  de  Chimie  by  Lemery  who  had 
aroused  my  suspicion  through  his  '  Curiositez,'  in  which 
I  had  found  countless  things  very  unlikely  to  be  of  any 
use.  But  Dr.  Lavater  was  of  opinion  that  this  book  was 
not  by  him,  but  by  his  son,  and  that  nothing  was  con- 
tained in  his  Cours  de  Chimie  that  was  incorrect  or  had 
not  been  tested  or  approved  by  the  Society.  But  to 
return  to  the  labor atoriimi,  I  must  admit  that  it  is  very 
well  built.  It  is  as  long  or  deep  as  the  Ashmolean  though 
not  so  wide.  It  is  vaulted  throughout  and  fitted  with 
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many  really  curious  furnaces  with  architectural  and 
other  embellishments  of  the  most  costly  description, 
most  of  them  planned  by  Boyle. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  this  laboratormm  was 
much  used  by  the  Royal  or  London  Society  in  its  early 
stages,  when  it  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  and 
many  valuable  experiments  and  discoveries  were  made 
here.  But  after  the  Society  had  become  proud  and  great 
and  had  established  itself  in  the  capital,  as  usually  hap- 
pens, it  deteriorated,  and  this  shall  be  told  in  its  proper 
place.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  lamentable  that,  after  the 
Society  had  changed  to  London  for  good,  this  excellent 
laboratorium  has  not  been  maintained  in  the  condition 
so  praised  by  Benthem,  p.  350.  seq. 

The  present  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Richard  Frewyn, 
troubles  himself  very  little  about  it.  The  operator,  Mr. 
White  (who  is  said  to  be  very  much  debauched)  still  less. 
The  result  is  that  the  furnaces  look  entirely  uncared  for, 
though,  as  mentioned  above,  they  are  still  fairly  intact 
and  not  only  are  the  finest  instruments,  crucibles  and 
other  things  belonging  to  the  place  almost  all  of  them 
lying  in  pieces,  but  everything  is  covered  in  filth.  Who 
could  imagine  that  so  fine  and  costly  an  undertaking 
should  receive  so  little  attention  ?  Indeed  who  would 
believe  such  a  thing  of  England,  which  we  foreigners 
hold  so  much  in  awe  that  we  believe  all  subjects,  and 
chemistry  in  particular,  to  be  passing  there  through  a 
golden  age  ?  Is  it  not  marvellous  that  Gottfried  in 
London,  a  German  by  birth,  and  a  Venetian  Jew,  also  in 
London,  have  far  finer  and  better  lahoratoria  than  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Apothecaries  who  have  such  a 
great  reputation  especially  in  Kew  near  London  and 
elsewhere  ? 

As  it  was  still  fairly  early  we  went  for  a  walk  at  the 
back  of  Magdalen  College.  There  is  an  avenue  here 
skirting  a  beautiful  meadow  which  is  entirely  encircled 
by  a  little  river.  It  takes  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
walk  round  the  avenue,  and  though  not  quite  even,  it  is 
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very  pleasant.  In  front  of  the  door,  as  one  comes  out  of 
the  college,  is  a  very  thick  oak- which  they  declare  is  as 
old  as  the  college  itself.  At  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
largest,  the  trunk  measures  quite  three  and  thirty  span 
in  diameter,  but  it  is  very  low  and  the  branches  do  not 
spread  far.  To  the  right  of  the  college  is  a  park  belonging 
to  it,  a  pleasant  spot.  There  are  numerous  white  and 
other  stags  and  deer  amongst  which  two,  white  spotted 
with  brown,  were  as  beautiful  and  tame  creatures  as  I 
ever  saw. 

This  college  is  the  richest  in  Oxford  but  very  old  and 
badly  built ;  especially  the  facade.  It  is  square-shaped 
and  it  has  an  open  space  in  the  centre  overgrown  with 
grass.  Round  it  runs  a  cloister  like  in  a  monastery.  On 
the  shafts  of  the  cloister  and  above  them  are  statues  of 
which  such  an  account  is  given  in  the  Delices  d'Angle- 
terre,  Tom.  3  p.  531.  as  would  make  one  imagine  some- 
thing marvellous,  namely  :  "  On  entre  dans  la  cour  ou 
Ton  voit  de  chaque  cote  quantite  de  statues  qui  sont 
autant  de  mysterieux  hieroglyphiques  "  ;  but  we  could 
not  look  at  them  without  laughing.  There  are  an  entire 
series  of  vilely  carved  hideous  old  figures  and  grimacing 
faces  in  stone,  standing,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the 
surrounding  columns,  and  so  horrible  that  they  were 
better  described  as  "  de  lardes  figures  "  than  statues, 
though  they  must  have  their  special  meaning  for  there 
is  such  an  astonishing  mixture  of  trash — men,  all  sorts 
of  animals,  gods — one  looking  into  an  urinaP^ — and  so 
on.  Whether  they  are  hieroglyphic  figures  I  very  much 
doubt,  though  some  of  them  are  so  hieroglyphically 
fashioned  in  themselves,  that  one  can  hardly  guess  what 
they  are  meant  for.  What  a  pity  that  monster  or  brute 
of  a  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  is  a  member  of  this  coUege  and 
staying  here  at  present,  is  not  sitting  up  there  among 
the  rest. 

In  the  forenoon  of  29  August  we  again  examined  the 

19  John  Pointer  states  that  this  was  "Aesculapius  with  an  Urinal  in  his 
Hand,  an  Emblem  of  Physic". 
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codices  Bihl.  Bodleianae  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
began  to  compare  the  codices  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
with  the  printed  Catal.  MSS.  Angliae.  The  index  of  this 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  former  Proto-Custos, 
Lloyd,  and  is  very  well  and  carefully  arranged.  But  just 
as  the  Bodleian.  Catal.  MSS.  is  bad  and  confused,  every- 
thing in  this  is  much  too  carefully  and  minutely  investi- 
gated. The  most  trifling  things,  which  only  take  up  one 
page,  are  entered  in  the  catalogue  volumes  with  special 
titles,  so  that  one  often  finds  an  item  to  consist  of  a  few 
lines  only,  which  has  been  indexed  under  an  important 
heading. 

The  morning  of  30  August  we  devoted  again  to  the 
treasures  in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  in- 
spected Christ  Church  library.  This  is  a  fairly  large,  fine 
building  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  good  books  in  good  condition.  The  library 
door  is  made  in  a  special  way,  so  that  it  closes  behind 
one  of  itself.  The  people  belonging  to  the  college,  who 
were  with  us,  knew  nothing  of  any  manuscripts. 
We  had  soon  finished  here  and  as  it  was  still  early, 
we  went  to  a  book-shop  and  bought  some  books,  mostly 
in  English,  such  as  are  not  to  be  had  either  in  Holland  or 
in  Germany.  Books  are  so  dear  in  England  that  it  would 
be  the  greatest  folly  to  purchase  Latin  books,  which  in 
Holland  can  be  had  for  a  third  of  what  one  must  pay 
here.  For  the  poorest  duodecimo  volume  costs  eighteen 
pence  or  two  shillings  (over  half  a  reichsthaler) .  The  best 
point  is  that  in  the  book-sellers'  shops  here  one  buys 
neatly  bound  volumes  and  never  even  sees  unbound 
books,  and  all  are  in  neat  calf  leather,  such  as  English 
books  are  renowned  for.  Not  only  can  one  use  the  books 
immediately  but  one  can  also  inspect  them  beforehand  in 
the  shops;  though  for  the  most  part  the  English  are  not 
so  minute.  Indeed  Herr  Karger  assured  me  on  his  word  of 
honour  that  he  had  seen  an  Englishman  purchase  a  yard 
or  ell  of  books  as  they  stood,  because  that  was  the  exact 
amount  blank  in  his  bookshelf  at  home.  As  no  book  is 
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bound  in  parchment,  everything  being  in  calf-leather  in 
the  one  style,  it  helps  the  book-seller  to  have  the  books 
ready  bound,  which  does  not  answer  with  us  as  one  per- 
son has  his  books  bound  this  way,  another  that. 

31  August  was  Sunday.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
Magdalen  College  to  attend  the  service  and  also  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  notorious  Dr. 
Sacheverell  (who,  as  already  mentioned,  is  a  fellow  of 
this  college)  because  we  had  been  assured  that  he  would 
be  present  and  had  seen  him  the  previous  day  riding 
by  our  house  on  his  way  home  from  the  country.  He 
travels  everywhere  in  this  district,  stirring  up  the  people 
who  hold  him  in  such  honour  that  they  flock  to  him  in 
hundreds,  especially  the  women,  and  then  his  journal  is 
printed  every  week  in  London  like  the  newspapers  and 
sold  at  a  high  price.  We  saw  him  very  well  during  the 
whole  of  the  service  and  could  not  help  being  surprised 
that  such  an  upstanding  and  pleasant  looking  man 
should  ever  have  commenced  so  foul  a  business. 

On  I  September  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the  exami- 
nation of  various  manuscripts  which  we  compared  with 
the  printed  catalogues.  In  the  morning  we  did  this  at  the 
Bodleian,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Ashmolean.  In  a 
libello  chartaceo  p.  321  n.  7024,  under  the  title  :  Obser- 
vationes,  etc.,  I  found  the  following  epitaph  on  the 
famous  Verulam,  which  stands  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
St.  Albans  : 

Franciscus  Bacon  Baro  de  Verulam  Sancti  Al- 

bani  Vicms. 

seu  notionbus  titulis 

Scientiarum  Lumen,  Facundiae  Lex 

sic  sedebat  ^o 

qui  postquam  omnia  naturalis  Sapientiae 

&  civilis  arcana  evolvisset 

Naturae  Decretum  explevit : 

*"  It  is  said  in  the  English  description  of  the  tomb  that  it  is  sedebat,  on 
account  of  his  being  represented  as  sitting  in  his  chair.  [Von  Uffenbach's  note.] 
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Composita  solvantur. 

An.  Dni.  MDCXXVI 

aetatis  LXVI. 

Tanti  viri 

mem. 

Thomas  Meautus 

Superstitis  Cultor 

Defuncti  admirator 

H.P. 

On  the  morning  of  2  September,  as  the  weather  was 
very  fine,  we  ordered  horses  early  and  rode  6  Enghsh 
miles  to  Woodstock  to  see  the  far-famed  house  and 
garden  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim,  which  is 
near  by.  We  had  to  ride  through  Woodstock,  a  medium 
sized  town.  See  Delices  d'Angl.  Tom.  III.  p.  588.  Two 
gun-shots  from  the  town  is  the  house,  situated  on  a  hill  in 
the  so-called  Woodstock  Park. This  park  was  presented 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  after  the  famous  battle  of 
Blenheim  ;  hence  he  called  it  Blenheim.  It  was  begun 
six  and  a  half  years  ago  and  is  said  to  have  cost  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  an  amazing  amount,  as  it  is 
Uttle  more  than  half  finished.  Building  is  being  carried 
on  vigorously  by  as  many  as  eight  hundred  men.  From 
it  one  can  in  some  measure  picture  the  erection  of  the 
Tower  of  BabeP^  so  full  is  it  of  people  and  bustle.  At  a 
distance  or  from  the  side  it  makes  a  poor  impression  on 
account  of  the  irregularity  of  its  many  terraces,  turrets 
and  other  features.  It  does  not  consist  of  a  corps  de 
logis  and  two  symmetrical  wings,  but  of  a  number  of 
parts  projecting  one  in  front  of  the  other,  which  give  it 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  theatre  and  are  uncommonly 
imposing,  when  viewed  from  in  front  of  the  right 
facade  of  the  house.  In  other  respects  the  building 
appears  very  low  because  of  the  quite  extraordinary 
strength  and  thickness  of  the  walls  and  decorations, 
which  are  mostly  a  la  rustique.  One  cannot  help  wonder- 

*'  den  Bau  des  Babylonischen  Thurns,  (von  Uffenbach). 
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ing  at  the  enormous  stones  employed  for  this  structure. 
The  columns  of  the  two  great  portals  in  front  and  behind 
are  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  rooms,  although  very 
numerous,  are  all  extremely  small,  and  the  windows, 
which  are  all  high  up  as  in  a  church,  are  also  very  small 
and  seem  still  smaller  on  account  of  their  height. 
The  staircases  are  very  unusual  and  well-conceived, 
though  the  main  staircase  is  not  yet  completed.  They 
do  not  take  up  more  than  eight  to  ten  feet  in  width  and 
fourteen  in  length.  Not  only  are  they  set  in  the  wall, 
suspended  free  without  uprights,  but,  more  curious 
still,  they  describe  an  oval  turn  and  are  provided  with 
landings  half  way  up  so  that  one  can  look  up  to  the  top 
and  dowTQ  to  the  bottom.  They  are  however  only  wide 
enough  to  allow  of  the  ascent  of  one  person. 

In  front  of  the  house,  a  bridge  is  being  erected  from 
the  hill  on  which  the  house  stands  to  another  opposite. 
This  must  be  the  most  expensive  and  unnecessary 
bridge  ever  built  in  the  world.  It  is  simply  to  make  the 
decoration  and  structure  all  the  more  costly,  for  the 
little  stream  that  flows  underneath  could  not  have  made 
it  necessary.  Still  it  is  serviceable  for  the  waterworks, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Later  on  a  lake  is  to  be 
made  below.  The  bridge  is  entirely  composed  of  squared 
stones  of  prodigious  proportions  and  in  this  respect  it 
doubtless  surpasses  any  bridge  in  the  world.  It  consists 
of  three  arches,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  a  hundred  feet 
long  and  forty  feet  high,  an  astounding  size.  In  the 
bridge  the  usual  compartments  are  being  constructed, 
but  in  both  the  other  arches  come  the  water- works.  In 
the  outermost  arch  one  is  actually  completed,  of  which 
we  had  heard  a  great  deal,  though  it  is  simply  a  forcing 
pump  of  ordinary  design  except  that  it  has  twelve  pas- 
sages and  therefore  brings  up  a  great  deal  of  water  in  a 
short  time.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  waterworks  also 
si  ewed  us  the  reservoir  where  the  water  of  the  brook  is 
led  to  the  dam  under  the  bridge.  In  this  he  keeps  a 
quantity  of  fish  large  and  small  which  he  has  so  trained 
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that  they  swim  up  in  numbers  to  his  call :  "Come,  poor 
fellows."  This  is  a  proof  that  fish  have  hearing,  and 
though  one  might  immediately  object  that  the  echo  in 
the  arch,  which  was  pretty  strong,  caused  a  movement 
in  the  water,  and  that  through  this  the  fish  were  attrac- 
ted to  their  meal,  the  vibration  of  air  is  not  strong 
enough  and  what  I  have  seen  in  Oranienburg  in  the 
Mark  with  an  uncovered  bell  in  the  open  air  undeniably 
strengthens  the  first  theory. 

At  the  end  of  the  bridge,  on  the  other  side,  an  old 
castle  is  being  pulled  down,  which  is  said  to  be  the  one 
King  Henry  II.  had  built  for  his  mistress  Rosamond,  of 
whom  more  to  follow. 

Finally  for  the  garden  :  this  is  at  the  back  of  the 
house  and  of  extensive  range,  though  as  yet  nothing  but 
the  front  section  is  to  be  seen,  consisting  of  little  else 
than  plots  of  grass  and  yew-trees,  as  is  very  common  in 
England.  The  effect  is  certainly  not  imposing  but  it  is 
pleasant.  The  cost  of  upkeep  must  be  high  since  mowing 
and  rolling  are  required  every  week,  and  in  wet  weather 
mowing  thrice  a  week  and  rolling  daily,  as  I  have  already 
remarked  of  Loo.  It  has  moreover  the  advantage  of 
staying  green  summer  and  winter.  The  gardener,  who  is 
a  German  from  Marholz,  told  me  that  it  is  a  special  kind 
of  grass  or  clover.  One  thing  more  I  must  mention, 
namely  that  midway  under  each  of  the  main  walks  of 
the  garden  is  an  arched  channel  lined  with  masonry 
into  which  the  water  flows  from  all  sides  when  it  rains, 
being  carried  away  underground  out  of  the  garden  into 
a  ditch.  There  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  avenues  and  water- 
works. It  is  true  that  the  avenues  are  partly  planted  or 
the  spaces  cleared,  but  great  trees  standing  here  and 
there  obscure  the  proper  perspective.  Ingenious  water- 
works are  also  to  be  made  and  the  water  conducted 
here  from  a  hill  a  mile  away  by  means  of  expensive 
machinery. 

As  we  were  riding  home  after  4  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
we  turned  aside  a  little  to  the  right  in  order  to  see  the 
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supposed  tomb  of  the  famous  Fair  Rosamond,  whom  I 
mentioned  above,  in  an  old  nunnery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  at  the  village  of  Godstow  two  miles  from 
Oxford.  Her  history  is  known.  In  a  little  chapel 
belonging  to  the  nunnery  and  almost  in  ruins  her 
epitaph  is  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  here  that  Rosamond  is 
said  to  be  buried.  Dehces  d'Angl.  Tom.  III.  p.  588. 
But  that  this  is  not  really  her  monument  is  proved  by 
the  passage  just  cited  and  also  from  the  inscription 
itself,  which  sounds  much  after  her  time  and  looks  even 
more  modern  still.  It  is  written  on  the  wall  in  black 
colour. 

Near  by  on  the  ground  below  are  two  stone  coffins  in 
bad  order  without  lids,  close  to  each  other,  half  im- 
bedded in  the  earth  and  half  above  it.  In  the  one  on  the 
right  Rosamond  is  said  to  have  been  buried  ;  in  the 
other  the  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  her  and  whom  the 
King,  in  anger  at  the  death  of  his  mistress,  ordered  to  be 
slain  because  he  had  not  prevented  the  Queen,  his 
jealous  consort,  from  making  away  with  Rosamond  by 
poison.  The  whole  affair  sounds  rather  mythical.  They 
also  showed  us  a  built-up  opening  in  the  ground  in  the 
church-yard  near  the  chapel.  This  leads  to  a  corridor,  or 
stone-lined  passage,  which  is  said  to  have  gone  an 
English  mile  underground  to  a  monastery,  by  means 
of  which  the  two  orders  visited  one  another. 

On  3  September,  in  the  morning,  we  busied  ourselves 
as  usual  with  the  examination  of  Bodleian  manuscripts 
and  compared  them  with  the  printed  Catal.  MSS. 
Angliae. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  in  the  first  place  to  Merton 
CoUege.  This  consists  of  several  ugly  old  buildings,  al- 
though according  to  the  description  in  the  Delices 
d'Angleterre,  Tom.  III.  p.  577,  one  would  imagine  it 
beautiful.  The  library  is  in  two  rather  dark  corridors  and 
has  a  fair  number  of  books.  I  found  that  the  manuscripts 
were  among  the  other  books,  and  therefore  decided  to 
make  a  list  at  home  of  the  most  remarkable  from  the 
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Catal.  MSS.  Angl.,  and  to  come  again.  I  asked  for  the 
cabinet  mentioned  in  the  Dehces  d'Angl.  at  p.  578,  but 
they  knew  nothing  of  it,  except  that  there  were  a  few 
astronomical  instruments  in  a  press,  for  which  the  key 
was  not  available.  We  were  also  shown  an  interesting 
skeleton.  In  a  corner  hangs  a  portrait  of  Duns  Scotus, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  this  college.  It  is  a  duplicate 
of  that  in  the  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  looks 
desperately  ugly  and  is  copying  something  out  of  a  book; 
otherwise  the  picture  is  very  good. 

The  chapel  of  this  college  is  fairly  large  and  graceful. 
In  the  windows  over  the  altar  there  are  some  biblical 
stories  in  six  sections  from  the  New  Testament  by  the 
same  hand  as  those  in  Christ  Church  Chapel,  and  weU 
executed  though  not  so  good  as  those.  Below  them 
stands  the  following  : 

Expensis  Mn  Alexand.  Fisher  hujus  Coll.  quondam 
Socii  An.  Doni.  MDCCII.  Custode  Riccardo  Lydall 
M.D.W.  Price  pinxit  MDCCII. 

On  the  wall  below  were  some  fairly  good  tapestries. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  monuments  of  various 
learned  and  famous  people  who  have  been  fellows  here, 
as  Bodleius,  Savilius,  Joh.  Bainbrugius,  Med.  &  Mathes. 
Prof,  which,  however,  are  all  said  to  be  in  Wood's 
Historia  Academ.  Oxoniens.  But  the  following  I  copied, 
as  it  was  put  up  after  that  book  had  been  printed  : 

S.M. 

Richardi  Lydall,  M.D. 

ex  antiqua  familia  de  Liddesdale 

prope  Cambriae  confinia  oriundi 

qui 

Academiae  vix  prius  nomen  dedit  quam  militiae 

Miles  ut  Regi 

Medicus  ut  patriae  inserviret 

Willisio  Comes  par  Scientia 

&  si  ipse  voluisset  fama 

Testamento  Fisheri  sui  plusquam  obsequutus 
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Templo  huic  adornando  aeque  impendit 

sihi  in  f idem  commissas  ac  donatas 

pari  fide  ac  munificentia 

Curator  idem  &  Patronus 

longa  interposita  annorum  serie 

tn  Custodiam  hanc  a  Sociis  his  electus 

ut  mireris  tanta  exceptum  fuisse 

veneratione  Juvenem 

tanto  amore  senem 

ad  dignitatem  diu  meritam  tandem  evectus 

tanta  administravit  prudentia 

ut  invidia  sagacissime  malevola 

quod  insimulet  frustra  quaerat 

obiit  Mar.  5 

.         {Mtatis  84. 
Anno  {  c  1  .-      I,  -x 
[Salutts  170! . 

On  the  wall  above  in  the  first  quadrangle  we  were 
shown  a  sundial  which  the  above-mentioned  Bainbru- 
gius  is  reported  to  have  made.  It  is  orientated  vertically 
and  has  no  pointer,  in  place  of  which  the  shadows  are 
thrown  by  the  neighbouring  pillars  of  the  building.  Over 
the  door  is  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist,  hewn  in 
stone,  of  which  the  worthy  Fellow  of  the  college,  who 
was  accompanying  us,  spoke  in  very  high  terms,  but  it 
is  nothing  in  particular.  It  is  the  same  with  the  garden, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  here.  It  consists  of 
a  shrubbery  or  some  low  dark  walks,  which  are  really 
not  pleasant,  as  they  have  no  fresh  air.  On  one  side  is  a 
terraced  walk  and  a  poor  summer-house. 

We  proceeded  to  Lincoln  College.  Dehces  d'An- 
glet.  Tom.  III.  p.  555.  It  is  an  old,  not  very  large,  but 
quite  passable  building,  consisting  of  two  courts  and  is 
well  described  in  the  Dehces.  The  chapel  is  small  but 
neat  and  lined  with  cedar-wood.  The  windows  of  old 
painted  glass  are  very  celebrated  ;  they  are  fairly  good 
especially  in  colour.  Over  the  altar  are  several  biblical 
stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  on  the  right 
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hand  Christ  with  the  Apostles  and  on  the  left  the 
Prophets  in  life  size.  As  prayers  were  commencing,  we 
postponed  seeing  the  library  till  another  time. 

On  4  September  we  stayed  at  home  in  the  morning  as 
the  libraries  were  shut,  it  being  a  holiday,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day.  This  day  is  a  holiday  all  over  England  on 
account  of  the  massacre  in  Paris,  which  occurred  on 
this  date.  We  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  Ashmolean 
Library. 

The  morning  of  6  September  we  again  passed  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  to  see  the  figured  stones 
which  are  kept  in  narrow  presses  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  and  are  not  shown  to  everyone  ; 
but  Mr.  Parry,  who  had  the  only  key,  did  not  come, 
although  we  waited  a  long  time.  As  it  was  fine  weather 
and  the  afternoon  was  in  fact  spoiled,  we  went  for  a  walk 
in  the  avenue  behind  Magdalen  College. 

On  8  September  we  wrote  letters.  In  the  afternoon  we 
were  detained  by  the  gardener  of  Woodstock,  Master 
Paullus,  who  brought  us  a  letter  for  his  father  at  Mar- 
holz  in  the  province  of  Isenburg. 

On  9  September  we  inspected  other  Bodleian  manu- 
scripts in  the  morning  and  did  the  same  in  the  Ash- 
molean Library  in  the  afternoon.  These  occupations 
were  again  continued  on  the  following  days  with  other 
manuscripts. 

On  13  September  Mr.  Parry  had  promised  to  show  us 
the  stones  in  the  afternoon,  but  as  he  did  not  appear,  I 
looked  through  the  39  volumina  in  the  meantime,  which 
Ashmole  had  made  use  of  in  the  preparation  of  his  work 
and  which  I  had  recently  not  been  able  to  find  :  but 
there  are  not  39  volumina,  as  is  stated  in  Catal.  MSS. 
Part  I  p.  329,  but  only  28,  according  to  the  numbering 
of  the  books  in  the  Ashmolean,  1097  to  1134  inclusive. 
I  found  that  I  had  already  had  a  number  of  these  in  my 
hands,  and  that  many  of  the  things  there  are  specified  in 
Catal.  MSS.  Angl.  But  there  are  also  various  unique 
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items  which  Ashmole  collected  with  the  greatest  indus- 
try and  copied  from  the  originals.  Much  of  this  material 
he  used  in  his  History  of  the  Garter,  and  part  is  in- 
corporated in  Rymer's  work. 

When  Mr.  Parry  arrived  he  showed  us  the  stones  down 
in  the  hall  of  the  Ashmolean.  They  are  in  three  very 
large  low  presses.  There  is  a  splendid  quantity  and 
variety  of  these  stones,  such  as  I  have  never  in  all  my 
life  seen  together  before.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
them  here  ;  moreover  it  would  be  impossible,  as  this  has 
been  very  well  done  by  the  collector  himself,  Mr.  Lluyd^^ 
in  his  Lithophylacium  in  octavo  :  as  only  125  copies  of 
this  book  were  printed  for  some  of  his  own  friends,  at  a 
cost  of  one  guinea,  and  none  of  these  are  now  available, 
Mr.  Parry,  who  helped  Mr.  Lluyd  in  his  collating,  is 
going  to  publish  it  again,  and  in  a  greatly  augmented 
edition.  I  must  just  say  of  the  classification  (of  the 
stones)  that  following  the  description  in  the  book  they 
are  faultlessly  arranged  according  to  class  and  species, 
and  also  so  conveniently  that  the  larger  stones  are  to  be 
seen  uncovered  in  the  big  drawers,  the  smaller  ones  in 
round  boxes  according  to  size.  Those  placed  thus  to- 
gether are  numbered,  so  that  one  can  find  them  in  the 
catalogue,  and  also  that  they  may  not  get  mixed  up  with 
each  other,  as  might  happen  if  they  were  lying  loose. 

In  the  last  cupboard  was  also  a  large  drawer  with  all 
manner  of  antiques,  likewise  collected  by  Mr.  Lluyd, 
and  excavated  in  England.  These  consisted  of  various 
fibulae,  lamps,  sacrificial  knives,  and  so  on.  Especially 
curious  were  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  urn  of  red  pot- 
tery, on  which  appear  a  number  of  designs  illustrating 
the  rites  at  Roman  burials. 

On  14  September,  Sunday,  we  stayed  at  home  on 
account  of  violent  winds. 

2»  The  distinguished  Edward  Lluyd,  the  Keeper.  He  was  born  in  1660 : 
matriculated  at  Jesus  in  1682,  was  appointed  Under-Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  in  1684  and  succeeded  Dr.  Plot  as  Keeper  in  1690.  He  became  Beadle 
of  Divinity  in  1709.  He  died  in  Oxford  30  June  1709,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Michael's  Churchj 
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On  15  September  our  occupation  once  more  consisted 
of  the  examination  of  different  manuscripts,  and  again 
the  following  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  of  16  September  a  race  meeting  was 
held  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the  City.  This 
happens  every  year  in  Oxfordshire.  We  took  a  boat  up 
the  Thames,  which  flows  past  the  fields  in  which  the 
races  are  held.  This  meadow  is  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
circumference  and  much  more  suited  for  a  race-course 
than  the  one  at  Epsom,  though  it  is  somewhat  marshy. 
Many  booths  had  been  set  up,  where  beer  was  sold,  each 
•of  which  had  its  sign,  a  hat,  a  glove  and  suchlike.  Nearly 
all  the  people  from  the  town  were  there  and  also  many 
strangers,  some  riding,  some  driving,  some  in  boats. 

The  horses  which  were  to  run  were  six  in  number  and 
had  to  race  twice  round  the  whole  course — five  English 
miles,  which  took  inside  ten  minutes.  A  horse  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  won  two  successive  races  ;  in 
Ihe  second  race  another  horse  would  have  passed  him, 
but  jumped  over  a  woman,  who  had  got  in  his  way,  and 
thus  wrenched  his  leg.  It  is  incredible  what  jumps  these 
horses  make  and  how  fast  they  run.  We  were  told 
of  unheard  of  instances  ;  but  I  shall  only  mention  one, 
which  Herr  Roussier  our  host  related  to  us  on  the  way 
home. 

In  the  time  of  King  Charles  II.,  a  great  robbery  was 
committed  by  one  of  the  Corps  de  Garde  at  Onsleyet,^^ 
twelve  miles  from  London.  After  the  thief  had 
accomplished  the  robbery,  he  rode  off  the  same  day 
to  York,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  He  arrived  there  whilst 
it  was  still  daylight  and  dined  in  the  evening  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  York.  But  as  they  had  not  been  able  to 
bring  home  the  crime  to  anyone,  and  some  people  had 
met  this  cavalier  of  the  Corps  de  Garde  riding  at  speed 
along  the  road,  he  was  arrested.  When  examined, 
he  relied  on  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  York  the 
very    day    that    the    robbery    was    committed,    to 

*3  HounsloWi 
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which  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  whom  he  had  dined,  would 
bear  witness.  At  last  as  they  promised  to  pardon  him,  he 
acknowledged  the  deed,  which  caused  such  a  nine-days' 
wonder  that  the  King  appropriated  the  horse  with  which 
he  had  made  this  frightful  journey  in  one  day,  in  fact 
before  sunset. 

On  the  morning  of  17  September  we  were  in  the 
hbrary.  The  Librarian  Dr.  Hudson  looked  through 
with  us  the  books  which  we  had  selected  from  the  duph- 
cates,  and  quoted  the  price,  which  was  so  high  that  my 
brother  only  kept  a  few  mathematical  books.  I  was  not 
a  httle  annoyed  that  he  often  asked  ten  shillings  for  a 
book  which  he  afterwards  parted  with  for  five  or  six.  I 
hear  he  is  said  to  be  very  self-seeking  and  to  have  earned 
large  sums  with  his  book  peddling  :  but  he  has  made 
many  enemies  through  his  greed  and  is  generally  called 
the  "  Bookseller."  His  erudition  is  not  very  much 
thought  of,  nor  did  I  detect  much  of  it  in  my  intercourse 
with  him.  To  all  appearance  he  is  very  affable,  but  he 
has  a  very  disagreeable  habit,  when  he  is  talking,  of 
crying  out  every  moment  :  "He  !  he  !  he  !  "  just  like  the 
peasants,  so  that  it  can  be  heard  through  the  whole 
library.  He  is  not  particularly  industrious  in  the  library, 
and  the  two  Sub-Librarians,  Mr.  Crab,  but  in  particular 
Mr.  Hearne,  have  made  the  new  catalogue.  This 
Heame  is  a  man  of  thirty,  very  inconspicuous,  but 
a  hard  worker  and  of  considerable  learning.  He  is  only 
steward  of  the  hbrary  and  shows  the  anatomy  room  to 
which  he  is  very  much  attached  on  account  of  the 
gratuities.  He  does  not  get  much  from  the  library,  only 
ten  pounds,  he  assures  me. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  other  races  ;  but  as  our 
time  was  precious  and  it  was  also  very  windy  and  dis- 
agreeable weather,  we  did  not  go  out  again,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  Merton  College  to  look  through  the  rest  of  the 
codices  in  the  library. 

On  18  September,  after  we  had  spent  the  morning 
with  the  codices  Bodleiani,  we  wanted  to  go  in  the  after- 
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noon  to  the  Ashmolean  Library  ;  but  the  Sub-Librarian 
was  going  to  the  races,  this  being  the  third  and  last  day. 
We  did  not  want  to  go  there  again,  because  our  time 
here  was  valuable.  When  one  has  seen  this  sport  once  or 
twice  it  ceases  to  have  any  particular  attraction ;  one 
must  be  an  Enghshman,  in  fact  a  regular  knacker,  to 
take  a  delight  in  forcing  on  these  poor  animals.  However 
we  should  have  gone  cut  there  if,  as  is  customary  on  the 
third  day,  there  had  been  a  smock-race  ;  that  is  when 
the  women  in  nothing  but  a  skirt  and  petticoat  without 
a  blouse  and  the  men  shirtless  and  in  short  breeches  run 
a  race  for  the  prize  of  a  shirt ;  but  this  time  the  race 
did  not  take  place  and  on  this  occasion  also  there  were 
no  whistlers  to  be  heard.  Otherwise  it  often  happens 
here  that  a  stage  is  put  up  in  the  market-place,  and 
several  people  step  on  to  it,  who  whistle  each 
other  down  for  the  wager  of  a  piece  of  money  which  is 
thrown  to  them,  or  for  a  hat  and  such-like.  The  winner 
is  sometimes  the  person  who  can  hold  out  the  longest,  or 
go  lowest ;  sometimes  the  one  who  whistles  highest  or 
best  in  tune  or,  even,  who  makes  the  most  hideous  grim- 
aces, according  as  it  pleases  the  spectators,  especially 
those  who  are  giving  the  prize ;  all  of  which  is  surely  as 
foolish  an  entertainment  as  could  be  conceived  any- 
where in  the  world. 

As  we  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  Ashmolean  Library,  we 
thought  of  seeing  All  Souls  College  and  the  library  there^ 
but  we  found  scarcely  anyone  in  the  place,  no  one  at 
least  who  could  or  would  show  us  the  library  or  unlock 
anything. 

We  then  went  home,  and  my  brother  sketched  the 
bed^*  belonging  to  our  host,  Mr.  Roussier,  which  ap- 
peared to  us  very  comfortable.  It  takes  up  no  space  in 
a  room,  is  no  inconvenience,  and  yet  does  duty  as  well  as 
the  finest  bedstead  and  can  moreover  be  very  simply 
made.  It  is  a  press  into  which  a  bed  is  shut,  and  which 
neither  takes  up  space  in  a  room  nor  is  any  inconven- 

*4  Von  Uffenbach  was  greatly  taken  with  this  folding  bed  and  illustrated  it.. 
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ience.  It  is  drawn  here  showing  the  door  or  cover  open 
and  the  bed  in  a  semi-standing  position.  This  door  forms 
a  tester  which,  when  it  is  let  down,  covers  the  whole 
front  of  the  bed  and  shuts  up  so  that  one  cannot  see  that 
a  bed  is  concealed  behind  it.  The  two  poles  are  taken 
away  and  kept  near  the  press  or  elsewhere,  and  for  the 
sake  of  security  can  be  provided  with  pins  above  and 
below,  so  that  they  cannot  be  knocked  over  through 
heedlessness.  If  one  wants  to  set  up  the  bed,  the  door  is 
lifted  and  the  poles  placed  under  it ;  the  bed  itself  is 
lowered  outwards  from  its  position  inside  the  press,  and, 
on  account  of  this  movement,  is  joined  to  it  by  two 
hinges  which  support  the  back  portion,  while  the  front 
is  maintained  exactly  in  line  with  it  by  means  of  two 
feet.  These  feet  are  hung  on  hinges  underneath  the  bed, 
so  that  when  it  is  closed  up  again,  they  lie  flat  and  do 
not  hinder  the  door  from  shutting.  The  mattress  is  tied 
down  in  several  places,  so  as  to  not  fall  off  when  the 
bed  is  being  put  up  ;  but  the  pillows  and  bolster  are 
first  laid  behind  it.  The  quilt  also  takes  up  very  little 
space,  as  they  only  use  coverlets  over  here,  but  even 
if  it  were  a  feather-bed,  it  could  be  shut  up  in  the 
drawers  (shown  at  the  foot  of  the  design).  The  curtain 
is  attached  to  the  door,  and  rises  with  it  when  the 
door  is  raised,  hanging  down  in  the  press  when  it 
is  shut.  The  curtain-rod  is  in  one  piece,  the  two  ends 
of  which  are  fixed  at  the  back,  and  attached  with 
a  ring  at  the  centre  in  front.  The  corners  are  not  sharp 
but  rounded,  so  that  the  curtains  can  pass  over  it  from 
both  sides  and  meet  together  in  the  middle  in  front. 

On  19  September  in  the  morning  we  were  once  again 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went 
for  the  first  time  to  Lincoln  College,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made  above. 

This  time  we  saw  the  library,  which  is  very  restricted 
in  space  as  well  as  in  books  and  very  disorderly,  as  most 
of  the  Bihliothecae  Collegiorum  are.  Here  also  we 
could  not  get  at  the  manuscripts,  though  I  wanted 
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specially  to  see  those  mentioned  in  Catal.  MS.  Angl. 
part  2  p.  39  seqq.  as  well  as  the  codices  of  Wheler  which, 
as  I  infer,  came  into  this  library  after  the  catalogue  was 
edited.  They  stand  in  a  curious  though  poor  latticed 
book-case  with  this  inscription  : 

Codices  Manuscripti 
ex  dono  Reverendi  Georgii  Wheler,  Militis 

Eccl.  Dunelm.  Prae. 
quondam  hujus  Collegii  Commens  sup.  Ord. 

that  is  superioris  ordinis,  usually  called  Gentleman  Com- 
moner. There  must  be  beyond  doubt  fine  codices  graeci, 
amongst  them  those  which  he  collected  on  his  travels 
with  Spon. 

As  the  person  who  had  the  only  key  of  the  manu- 
scripts was  not  in  town  (of  course  this  should  not  have 
been  allowed  owing  to  the  risk  incurred),  we  did  not 
stay  longer,  but  went  to  the  Hortus  Medicus  with  Dr. 
Buttner,  who  had  just  arrived  a  few  days  before.  He  had 
introductions  from  London  to  Professor  Bobart,  and  as 
he  was  a  great  lover  of  botany  and  a  connoiseur,  I  con- 
sidered it  advisable  that  we  should  see  the  garden 
straightway  in  his  company,  so  as  the  sooner  and  the 
better  to  profit  by  it. 

As  we  were  going  out,  we  met  a  funeral,  and  I  must 
mention  this  before  I  speak  of  the  garden,  as  it  was  so 
curious.  The  coffin,  over  which  was  spread  a  large  black 
velvet  pall,  stood  on  two  chairs  before  the  door  of  a 
house.  When  the  time  came  to  make  a  move,  some 
wretched  fellows  in  coloured  clothing  crept  under  the 
cloth  and  took  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders  without  a 
bier.  About  eight  respectable  townsfolk  (who  however 
like  all  those  accompanying  the  body,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  mourners  and  relations,  were  not  in 
black)  seized  the  corners  of  the  velvet  pall  and  carried 
them,  and  after  them  followed  about  eight  couples  ot 
mourners  or  relatives,  male  and  female,  who  walked 
two  and  two  leaving  the  others  to  follow  in  a  crowd. 
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As  I  have  said,  they  all  marched  along  in  colours  and 
every  one  had  a  stick  of  rosemary  in  one  hand  and  in 
the  other  a  white  roll  of  paper  containing  white  gloves. 
The  house  of  mourning  provides  both  of  these — a  great 
expense,  as  the  poorest  quality  cost  at  least  one  shilling 
and  sixpence.  Distinguished  people  are  buried  by  torch- 
light. 

We  entered  the  Hortus  Medicus  and  Professor  Bobart 
was  waiting  for  us.^^  I  was  greatly  shocked  by  the 
hideous  features  and  generally  villainous  appearance  of 
this  good  and  honest  man.  His  wife,  a  filthy  old  hag, 
was  with  him,  and  although  she  may  be  the  ugliest  of 
her  sex  he  is  certainly  the  more  repulsive  of  the  two. 
An  unusually  pointed  and  very  long  nose,  little  eyes  set 
deep  in  the  head,  a  twisted  mouth  almost  without  upper 
lip,  a  great  deep  scar  in  one  cheek  and  the  whole  face  and 
hands  as  black  and  coarse  as  those  of  the  poorest  gar- 
dener or  farm-labourer.  His  clothing  and  especially  his 
hat  were  also  very  bad.  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  would  most  naturally  be  taken  for  the 
gardener.  In  point  of  fact  he  does  nothing  else  but  work 
continually  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  science  of  botany 
he  is  the  careful  gardener  rather  than  the  learned  expert. 
Yet  the  industry  of  the  man  in  publishing  the  works  of 
his  predecessor  Morison,  who  far  excelled  him  in  learn- 
ing, ^^  is  as  praiseworthy  as  his  work  in  the  garden. 

To  come  to  the  garden  itself,  the  good  man  conducted 
us  round  most  willingly  and  showed  us  all  he  had,  a 
considerable  number  of  items,  but  not  approaching  in 
interest  either  those  in  Leyden  or  in  Amsterdam.  The 

*5  Jacob  Bobart  was  bom  in  Oxford,  son  of  Jacob,  a  native  of  Brunswick^ 
who  had  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Oxford  Physic  Garden  in  1632. 
The  younger  Bobart  was  born  in  1641  and  died  in  1719.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  Superintendent  and  lectured  as  Botanical  Professor.  Hearne  says  in  1705 
that  Bobart  was  greatly  assisted  in  his  Oxford  History  of  Plants  by  Mr.  Dale 
of  Queen's,  who  "  put  it  into  proper  Latin  for  him."  Hearne  tells  an  odd  story 
in  1709  of  the  "  barbarity  of  the  Latin  "  of  Bobart  in  a  preface  and  Dr.  Hudson 
putting  it  into  proper  Latin  and  then  Bobart  printing  another  preface  of 
tiis  own. 

*6  Robert  Morison,  1620 — 1683.  Professor  of  Botany  in  Oxford  1669, 
the  distinguished  botanist  and  scholar. 
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classification  also  is  not  particularly  well  done  but 
rather  confused.  The  rarer  plants  are  all  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  locked  up,  and  also  behind  the  house  ;  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  as  already  mentioned  above,  has 
a  wild  appearance,  with  all  sorts  of  common  vegetables. 
Behind  the  house  in  which  he  lives  is  a  small  garden  and 
a  little  orangery,  the  middle  part  of  which  is  of  stone  but 
with  two  smaller  wings  of  glass  at  either  side,  not  badly 
conceived,  since  the  central  portion  serves  in  the  winter 
for  the  protection  of  plants  from  the  cold,  and  these  two 
wings  for  forcing  purposes  in  summer.  The  ground  plan 
is  the  half -moon  or  semi-circle  usual  for  an  orangery,  and 
the  general  effect  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Bobart  complained  that  two  years  ago  he  had  lost 
a  good  deal  in  the  cold  weather,  upon  which  Dr.  Buttner 
replied  very  tactfully  that  this  cold  winter  had  done 
much  damage  in  the  botanical  world,  for  it  had  robbed 
us  not  only  of  many  plants,  but  of  three  of  the  most 
famous  Botanici  who  have  ever  lived,  namely  Tourne- 
fort  of  Paris,  Hotton  of  Leyden  and  Triumfetti  of  Rome. 
As  Dr.  Bobart  was  showing  us  an  Amygdalus  Nana 
Aegyptiaca  flore  pleno,  he  told  us  how  when  he  first  got 
it  Dr.  Hermann  of  Leyden  was  staying  with  him  here  in 
Oxford,  and  on  seeing  this  plant,  he  had  cried  out  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  :  "  That  is  my  plant."  This  was 
actually  true,  for  when  he  was  bringing  the  plant  home 
together  with  many  others  which  he  had  been  eleven 
years  collecting  in  India  amid  great  hardships,  the  ship 
was  taken  by  a  French  privateer  and  the  good  man  lost 
everything.  Afterwards  some  of  these  plants  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Bobart,  and  when  he  heard  that  they  belonged  to 
Dr.  Hermann  he  returned  them  to  him. 

As  we  were  leaving,  my  brother  saw  something  green 
swimming  in  the  water  in  a  small  stone  basin,  which  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  little  garden,  and  when  I  assured 
him  it  belonged  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  refused  to 
believe  me.  On  his  asking  Mr.  Bobart,  he  answered  with 
the  question  whether  he  was  ignorant  of  the  proverb. 
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^'vilior  alga."  This  was  the  alga  growing  and  swimming 
in  the  water.  Dr.  Buttner  assured  me  that  he  had  not 
iound  more  than  six  to  ten  plants  that  were  unknown  to 
him  or  particularly  rare.  Their  names  I  have  forgotten. 

On  20  September  we  again  continued  our  survey  of 
manuscripts. 

On  Sunday  21  September,  we  did  not  go  out  on  ac- 
count of  the  bad  weather.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  came  a  thunderstorm  which  soon  went  over 
but  gave  some  very  severe  thunder-claps.  It  was  not 
warm  that  day  and  there  had  been  no  other  thunder- 
storm the  whole  year,  for  they  are  very  rare  here  as  a 
rule.  Directly  after  the  storm  the  sun  shone  very 
pleasantly.  We  are  in  continual  astonishment  at  the 
weather  here  :  the  whole  summer  it  has  been  so  cool 
that  one  can  easily  stand  a  vest  during  the  day  and 
cannot  do  without  one  at  night.  Almost  every  day  there 
has  been  sunshine,  rain  and  wind,  and  the  winds  are 
peculiarly  frequent  and  strong  in  this  island,  being  no 
doubt  due  to  the  surrounding  sea. 

We  spent  22  September  turning  over  some  fine  manu- 
scripts, and  continued  this  uninterruptedly  for  the 
following  three  days. 

On  24  September,  I  learnt  two  novelties  from  our 
host,  Mr.  Roussier.  First  I  saw  him  polishing  narrow- 
necked  bottles  and  glasses  with  small  shot  which  he  put 
into  the  glasses  with  a  little  water,  and  shook  round. 
When  there  has  been  grease  or  oil  in  the  glass,  it  be- 
comes even  cleaner  if  a  little  blotting-paper  is  thrown  in 
and  everything  well  shaken  up  together.  The  other  was 
the  cleaning  of  lacquered  articles.  Take  some  meal  and 
olive  oil  and  rub  with  a  cloth.  This  not  only  takes  off  all 
the  spots  and  dust  but  makes  the  lacquer  very  bright 
without  damaging  the  gold  or  colour  or  varnish  or 
causing  any  scratches. 

On  25  September  we  inspected  St.  John's  College. 
This  is  a  fairly  large  building  consisting  of  two  complete 
quadrangles,  the  first  of  which  is  not  so  fine  as  the  one 
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beyond  it ;  but  both  of  them,  especially  the  latter,  well 
enough  built  for  their  period.  The  second  court  has  a 
fine  gateway  with  statues.  Behind  is  a  very  large  square 
with  grass  and  garden-walks,  and  on  the  left-hand  side 
a  fairly  spacious  but  wild  garden  with  trees  and  paths. 
The  library  is  in  the  farther  court  in  two  galleries,  up 
to  the  first  of  which  there  leads  a  fine  double  stone  stair- 
case. In  this  gallery  are  the  printed  books,  fairly 
numerous  and  well  arranged.  In  the  second  or  side 
gallery  which  is  higher  lighter  and  longer,  are  two  rows 
of  locked  bookcases  with  latticed  doors.  I  imagined 
these  to  hold  nothing  but  manuscripts,  but  they  proved 
to  contain  printed  books  as  well,  mostly  old  and  in  bad 
condition.  The  librarian,  a  brisk  and  lively  young 
fellow,  knew  nothing  of  manuscripts,  but  he  showed  us 
with  real  enthusiasm  some  poor  specimens  of  natural 
history  tying  on  a  table  and  terribly  jumbled  together. 
There  were  several  figured  stones,  a  sheep  with  two 
heads  and  eight  feet,  a  crocodile  skin  etc.  Above,  in  two 
small  cases,  stood  two  skeletons.  Most  remarkable  was  a 
calculus  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg  but  thicker  and  rounder 
and  of  peculiar  material.  Outside  it  was  yellowish  brown, 
and  the  surface  consisted  of  clear  hard  granules  of  the 
same  shape  and  colour  as  a  lentil.  These  lay  close  to- 
gether and  were  quite  smooth  :  and  the  stone  looked  as 
if  someone  had  made  a  ball  of  gypsum  and  then  stuck 
lentils  close  to  each  other  all  over  it.  This  stone  lay  in  a 
carefully  designed  gold  casket  with  a  crystal  lid  like  a 
clock-case,  which  could  be  opened  and  the  stone  taken 
out.  Outside,  on  the  golden  casket  or  little  box,  the  fol- 
lowing was  engraved  in  black  inlaid  letters :  "  This  stone 
was  taken  out  of  the  body  of  Doct.  John  King  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Devonshire  who  deceased  London  162 1."  That  is  to 
say:  2)ic[ei-  Stein  uhiv  f)erau^geuommen  an^  bem  Seibe  2).  Sc^anu 
i^ingg,  Serb  53i((^ofg  oon  Sonben,  ber  wn  bcu  alten  5^unii^cn  von  3)etton=: 
ff)ire  abftammete,  unb  in  Scnben  162 1  verfcfeicbcn.  Underneath  were 
his  armorial  bearings  of  a  lion  and  three  crosses — or  per- 
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haps  they  are  the  arms  of  his  archbishopric.  We  were 
then  shown  thirty-three  fairly  big  stones  found  all  to- 
gether in  an  ox,  and  a  picture  done  with  the  pen  and 
consisting  simply  of  writing  or  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
a  black  frame,  the  writing  being  the  psalms  and  por- 
traying King  Charles  I.  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was 
either  the  founder  or  a  rich  benefactor  of  the  college 
gave  this  picture  and  wrote  underneath  it  the  following 
words  : — 

Hanc  picturam  versibus  &  verbis  regiis 
more  insolito  delineatam,  quia  digniore  peni- 

cillo  non  poterat, 

in  honorem  Optimo  potentissimoque  Principi 

humillime 

posuit  Guil.  Laud  Arckiep. 

Cant,  ac  Universitatis  Oxon. 

Cancellarius,  1636. 

We  were  also  shown  a  Breviarium  in  8vo  impressum 
Parisiis  ap.  Germ.  Hardoin  an.  MDXXX,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  Queen  Mary's  mass-book,  and  was  like  one 
which  we  had  seen  in  Cambridge  at  St.  John's  College. 
An  Indian  book  much  torn  on  which  was  written  Liber 
Guil.  Laud,  1638.  A  Breviarium  in  duodecimo  in  gold 
and  blue,  prettily  written  on  parchment  and  doubtless, 
as  the  librarian  said,  once  prized  by  some  lady.  Also  a 
Vol.  membr.  in  4  de  Naturis  animalium  ;  this  is  exactly 
the  same  as  one  which  I  saw  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and 
begins  thus  :  "Omnibus  animantibus  Adam  primus  voca- 
bula  indidit,  appellans  unicuique  nomen  ex  praesenti  in- 
stitutione."  This  copy  has  also  liter ae  majusculae  but 
recentiores  and  the  figures  of  animals  are  painted  in  gold 
at  the  beginning  of  every  chapter,  which  I  think  was 
also  the  case  with  the  specimen  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Also  there  was  a  Vol.  in  fol.  membr.  Genealogia  regum 
Angliae  ab  Adamo  ad  Carolum primum  cum  brevi  exegesi. 

Also  a  Cod.  membr.  recentior  in  fol.,  being  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  in  English  with  these  words  noted  in  writing  on 
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the  fly-leaf :  "  The  Translation  of  the  Bible  in  English  by 
Master  John  Wiclife  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
third  written  (NB)  with  his  own  hand ;  that  is  :  Die 
Uberfetjung  ber  Sibel  ing  (Snglifc^e  yon  9Ji.  3oJ)ann  2Cic(ef  jur  3cit 
^onicj  (Sbuarb  be^  Written,  i^cn  if)m  eigen[)anbicj  (^efc^rieben ; — 
ex  dono  Humphredi  Haygat  Convictoris  CIDIDCXX. 
This  Bible  is  not  perfect,  and  only  comprises  the  first 
book  of  Moses  up  to  the  books  of  the  Maccabees.  I  much 
doubt  if  it  is  Wiclef's  own  hand  as  the  writing  seems 
much  newer,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for 
tracing  it  back  to  him  except  the  testimony  which  I 
have  mentioned  of  the  person  who  presented  it. 

After  this  we  wished  to  see  the  chapel,  particularly  for 
the  sake  of  a  painting  highly  praised  in  the  Delices 
d'Angleterre  ;  the  key  was  not  available,  but  they  say 
there  is  not  much  to  be  seen.  The  dining  hall  is  small  but 
fairly  clean,  and  does  not  stink  as  badly  as  the  others 
usually  do.  Some  portraits  of  benefactors  of  the  college 
are  hanging  there. 

We  then  went  into  another  garden,  called  the  Para- 
dise Garden.  This  is  almost  at  one  extreme  end  of  the 
town  at  an  inn,  behind  which  by  the  waterside  are 
countless  little  retreats,  close  to  each  other,  of  cropped 
hedge,  where  the  Fellows  drink  in  the  summer.  The  inn 
itself  is  furnished  in  the  same  fashion.  The  garden  is 
otherwise  nothing  in  particular  and  is  chiefly  dedicated 
to  cookery,  though  it  has  fine  fruit  trees  and  yews. 
Never  have  I  ever  seen  such  a  mass  of  these  last  to- 
gether, and  they  include  a  complete  plantation  of  young 
trees.  All  the  trees  in  the  avenue,  though  young, 
had  fruit,  which  I  have  never  seen  before.  They  are 
small,  red  berries,  hoUow  inside  and  almost  like  rasp- 
berries, except  that  these  are  somewhat  smaller  rounder 
and  quite  smooth.  The  colour  and  transparency,  also  the 
hollow  in  the  centre  are  otherwise  the  same.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  this  fruit  by  a  quotation  from 
Borricchio.  The  grating  of  the  garden  gate  should  also 
be  noticed. 
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At  the  midday  meal,  where  we  had  a  deHcious  piece  of 
roast  veal  (and  I  prefer  English  veal  to  Dutch  which 
is  much  coarser,  as  the  calves  are  allowed  to  grow 
too  big) ,  Mr.  Grassy  assured  us  that  he  had  tasted  much 
better  still  in  Italy,  especially  in  Romagna.  There  they 
do  not  allow  the  calves  to  feed  from  the  mothers,  but 
from  leather  flasks  or  skins,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the 
cows.  This  is  a  Swiss  custom  also,  but  in  Romagna 
several  eggs  are  stirred  into  the  milk  before  it  is  put  in 
the  bottle,  and  this  mixture  makes  the  calves  very  fat 
and  splendidly  savoury. 

After  lunch  we  saw  the  library  in  All  Souls  College, 
Collegmm  Omnium  Animarum.  This  is  a  small  poor 
room  with  an  inconsiderable  number  of  books.  But  as  a 
Colonel  Codrington  has  bequeathed  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling  (an  amazing  sum  of  money,  which  could 
have  been  turned  to  better  purpose  than  making  a 
palace  for  these  worthless  Fellows,  as  they  for  the  most 
part  are) — as,  I  say,  he  has  left  this  sum  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  college  and  added  to  it  his  fine  collection  of  books 
worth  three  thousand  pounds,  a  new  hbrary  is  to  be 
built.  This  Codrington  is  reported  to  have  been  a  very 
clever  man  ;  for  when  King  William  came  to  Oxford  for 
the  first  time  and  was  to  be  received  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  the  Orator  of  the  University  was  taken  ill  the 
same  day,  and  amongst  all  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity (the  scandal  of  it !)  no  one  could  be  found  who  could 
really  make  a  speech.  So  Codrington  dressed  himself  up 
as  a  professor  and  in  the  name  of  the  University  delivered 
a  brilliant  address  in  Latin,  which  greatly  pleased  the 
King,  who  did  not  recognise  him.  This  was  told  me  by 
Mr.  Grassy  for  a  certainty.  Codrington's  new  library  is 
not  yet  in  the  college  but  in  a  private  house  opposite. 

When  I  asked  for  the  manuscripts,  I  heard  with  de- 
light that  they  were  not  locked  up,  but  amongst  the 
printed  books.  Although  they  were  scattered  about  and 
I  had  to  search  for  them  in  the  general  book  catalogue 
(since   none   of   them   were   numbered   according   to 
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Catal.  MS.  Angl.  Part  I.  p.  44),  I  did  not  grudge  the 
trouble  of  looking  out  some  of  them  and  spent  the  after- 
noon of  26  September  over  this. 

On  27  September  in  the  morning  I  compared 
amongst  others  at  the  Bodleian  Library  Catal.  MS. 
Angl.  P.I.  p.  181, 14  Evangelia  etc.  With  the  help  of  the 
Sub-Librarian  Crab  I  had  searched  long  and  vainly  for 
this  excellent  codex.  At  last  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
was  downstairs  amongst  the  Bodleian  archives.  This 
magnificent  codex  is  on  parchment  in  folio  the  thick- 
ness of  your  hand  and  very  old.  The  Latin  translation  is 
Uteris  majoribus  &  satis  quadratis  :  the  old-Saxon  ver- 
sion narrower  in  the  spacing  and  written  in  Saxon  letter- 
ing. On  looking  through  this  I  found  that  the  Latin  was 
very  incorrect,  which  shows  that  the  oldest  and  most 
beautiful  codices  are  not  always  the  best  and  most 
correct.  At  the  end  of  the  codex  the  last  page  is  divided 
into  six  small  squares,  in  the  four  first  of  which  are  some 
verses  on  the  four  Evangelists  and  their  symbols  which 
are  possibly  well  known,  (vide — Thomasii  Dissert,  de 
S ignis  quatuor  Evangelistarum.)  The  words  were  some- 
what e^aced  and  some  of  them  indecipherable.  The  first 
ran  thus  : 

Matthaeus  instiiuit  virtutem  tramite  mortis, 
bene  vivendi  justo  dedit  ordine  leges. 

The  second,  on  Mark,  began  : 

Marcus  amat  terras  inter  coelumque  volar e  &c. 

The  next  verse  I  could  not  make  out,  so  did  not 
trouble  myself  further  either  on  its  account  or  the  others 
as  they  are  probably  well-known.  I  now  wished  to 
discover  what  was  in  the  two  lowest  squares,  and  as  they 
were  clearer  than  the  ones  above  and  not  so  faded  or 
scratched,  I  was  easily  able  to  see,  though  with  great 
consternation,  that  they  read  together  and  designated 
the  scribe  or  copyist  of  the  codex.  I  was  truly  incensed 
at  the  carelessness  of  the  collector  and  pubhsher  of  the 
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Caial.  MS.  Angl.  who  without  having  looked  at  the 
codex,  was  not  ashamed  to  write  : 

"  Given  by  Mr.  Rusworth  and  is  thought  to  be  Bede's 
own  book,"  i.e.  oere^ret  wn  ^r.  9Juffwort^,  unb  man  glaubt  bif 
fe^e  beg  S3eba  eic\ene6  33uc^'' — and  the  Sub-Librarian  as- 
sured us  solemnly  that  it  was  written  by  Bede's  own 
hand.2' 

Though  it  is  certainly  old  enough,  yet  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  Bede  would  have  given  himself  the  trouble  to 
copy  the  whole  codex,  especially  a  versio  latina,  though 
he  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  Saxon  interlinea- 
tions, and  as  any  child  can  see,  he  would  not  have 
made  so  many  errors.  In  the  two  remaining  squares  were 
the  following  inscriptions  :  in  the  first  or  fifth,  Macretol 
depinxit  hoc  Evajigelium  quicunque  legerit :  and  in  the 
second  or  last,  6^  intellexerit  istam  narrationem  oral 
(for  oret)  pro  Macretuil  scriptori  (meaning  scriptore). 
From  this  it  appears  that  this  writer's  name  was  Macre- 
tol or  Macretuil,  that  he  understood  little  Latin  and  for 
this  reason  the  text  is  so  much  debased.  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently express  my  astonishment  at  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  catalogue  of  this  excellent  library  with  its 
splendid  treasures  has  been  compiled.  As  it  was  just 
eleven  o'clock  when  I  found  this  blunder,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  this  time  I  left  the  Ubrary  in  real  indig- 
nation. 

When  we  got  home,  our  host  Mr.  Roussier  had  just 
received  various  articles,  such  as  buckles,  coffee-spoons, 
seals,  &c.,  from  Jonathan  Parfitt  of  Wells,  the  original 
and  genuine  inventor  of  the  so-called  Wells  metals.  We 
bought  several  of  these.  Imitations  of  this  ware  are  made 
by  many  people  in  London,  but  nowhere  near  so  beauti- 
ful in  colour  nor  so  durable.  This  is  like  pure  gold  true  in 
weight  and  touch,  so  that  even  a  goldsmith  in  Oxford 
was  deceived  by  it.  The  other  grows  pale  with  time  and 
when  wet  it  spots,  and  the  spots  are  not  to  be  removed 

27  Apparently  this  is  a  reference  to  John  Rushworth,  1612 — 1690,  of 
Queen's  College,  Cromwell's  Secretary, 
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without  damage.  But  this  (the  genuine)  remains  the 
same,  and  if  shghtly  rubbed  with  rottenstone  first  ac- 
quires a  very  deep  golden  shade  and  afterwards  regains 
its  former  colour.  This  rottenstone  is  found  in  such  pro- 
fusion in  England,  that  it  only  costs  from  fourpence  to 
sixpence  a  pound,  the  same  in  Holland  where  it  is  com- 
monly called  Engelse  steen.  In  colour  and  property  it 
much  resembles  pumicestone,  though  it  is  neither  so 
porous  nor  hard  but  quite  solid  and  greasy.  It  is  called 
rottenstone,  that  is  to  say  decayed  stone,  lapis  putre- 
factus.  No  one  could  tell  me  where  it  is  found.  But  ta 
return  to  the  Wells  metal,  we  presumed  that  the  golden 
colour  was  only  on  the  surface  and  made  a  thorough 
test,  not  only  breaking  a  buckle,  when  we  discovered  the 
material  to  be  consistent  all  through,  but  filing  the 
fragments  so  as  the  better  to  see  if  it  were  exactly  the 
same  in  and  outside.  The  result  was  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. 

Through  it  the  inventor,  Mr.  Parfitt,  has  become  a 
very  rich  man.  He  has  about  thirty  people  always  work- 
ing for  him,  and  Mr.  Roussier  assured  us  that  neverthe- 
less he  had  had  to  wait  from  two  to  three  months  before 
he  could  get  anything  from  him,  so  rapidly  does  every- 
thing go  off.  Why  this  man  can  make  it  so  well  compared 
with  the  others  I  cannot  say,  still  less  what  he  makes  it 
of.  He  alleges  that  he  has  found  a  certain  soil  near  Wells,, 
from  which  he  extracts  its  most  important  ingredient, 
and  for  this  reason  has  also  bought  the  whole  field.  But 
it  is  believed  that  this  is  only  a  pretence,  so  that  others 
shall  not  inquire  into  his  affairs.  Some  maintain,  es- 
pecially on  account  of  the  weight,  that  mercury  is  an 
important  ingredient  and  that  goods  made  of  it,  par- 
ticularly the  small  coffee  spoons,  are  bad  for  the  health ; 
but  this  would  be  easy  to  put  to  the  proof,  as  if  some 
were  placed  in  the  fire  the  mercury  would  at  once 
evaporate  and  the  colour  be  entirely  lost.  On  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Parfitt  is  very  anxious  lest  the  work  be  made 
contraband ;   for  this  material  so  resembles  gold  that 
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swindlers  might  make  guineas  of  it.  And  really  these 
would  not  be  recognisable,  were  it  not  that  the  material 
is  too  brittle  for  coins,  for  it  is  very  hard  and  breaks  in 
pieces  where  it  falls. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  again  into  the  Ashmolean 
Library  and  saw  the  manuscripts. 

On  28  September  we  stayed  at  home  on  account  of  the 
rainy  weather. 

On  29  September  I  went  to  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  Ashmolean  Library.  Later  I  wanted  to 
see  various  things  in  the  Anthony  Wood  Library  ;  but, 
as  the  key  was  not  available,  we  inspected  Brazenose 
College,  i.e.  Collegium  aenei  nasi.  This  is  a  good  building 
more  or  less  usual  in  plan  but  not  very  large.  It  consists 
of  two  courts,  the  foremost  of  which  is  adorned  with  a 
garden,  the  other  consisting  of  chapel,  refectory  and 
library.  The  chapel  is  very  small  but  tolerable.  The 
library  is  fairly  rich  in  numbers,  but  they  knew  nothing 
of  codices  MS.,  though  in  Catal.  MS.  Angl.  Part  2  p.  46, 
sixteen  of  them  are  named.  The  building  containing  the 
library  is  well  lighted. 

As  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  here,  we  inspected  the 
Auditor ia  (which  are  here  designated  Schools)  in  the  so- 
called  University  or  Collegium  Academicum.  They  are 
almost  all  the  same,  pretty  big,  but  quite  empty  and 
nothing  remarkable  to  see  there.  The  theological  is  far 
the  best  and  has  also  a  pulpit.  Behind  this  is  a  haU  for 
solemn  functions,  for  which  purpose  raised  seats  have 
been  placed  all  round  ;  but  at  present  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre  does  service  for  such  ceremonies.  In  the  Audi- 
torium Historiae  &  Grammatices,  near  the  reading  desk, 
is  Camden's  portrait  with  this  inscription  :  Guil.  Cam- 
den Clarenti  Praelecturae  Historicae  fundator  Munific. 
At  one  side  are  his  armorial  bearings  with  the  motto  : 
Ponder e,  non  numero.  Below  stands  : 

Hie  oculos  similes  vultusque  hie  ora  tueri 
poteris,  nee  ultra  haec  artifex  qiiivit  manus. 

F 
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Annates  ipsum  celebrisque  Britannia 

monstrant 

perenniora  Saxo  &  acre  tivvixara 

quisquis   &  historiae  cathedram  conscen- 

derit,  esto 

benigniiatis  usque  monumentum  loquar 

Dhegoreus  W hear  prim.  hist.  Pr.  P.  C. 

posuit. 

On  30  September  we  again  visited  the  Bodleian  and 
Ashmolean  Libraries. 

In  the  afternoon  of  i  October  we  went  to  the  hbrary 
of  Magdalen  College,  which  is  fairly  large  and  bright.  It 
contains  a  great  number  of  books,  especially  works  on 
theology  and  medicine,  and  is  said  to  have  the  finest 
collection  of  the  latter  of  any  library  of  the  present  day. 
But  we  could  not  get  a  sight  of  any  manuscripts. 

On  2  October,  St.  Matthew's  Day,  all  the  libraries 
were  closed  in  the  morning.  We  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Zwinger,  a  grandson  of  the  man  who  wrote  2)a6  %t)taf 
txnm.  As  we  came  to  discuss  the  famous  Joh.  Jac.  Hof- 
mann.  Professor  of  History  at  Basle,  and  lexicographer, 
he  told  us  that  only  three  years  ago  he  had  died  un- 
married, leaving  ten  thousand  reichsthaler.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  his  scandalous  greed  he  told  us  that  so  as  to 
save  ink  he  never  wrote  a  comma  nor  dotted  his  i's. 
Also  when  anyone  had  paid  him  a  visit  and  stayed 
rather  a  long  time,  he  sent  him  afterwards  a  quotation 
on  loss  of  time.  He  hardly  ever  came  out  of  the  house, 
only  occasionally  outside  the  door  and  never  once  went 
on  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  Yet  he  was  said  to  have 
been  a  great  lover  of  chess,  so  much  so  that  he  had 
given  lectures  on  it,  and  surprisingly  enough  he  was  also 
a  good  poet. 

On  3  October  we  inspected  the  Wood  manuscripts  in 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  We  had  looked  over  them  the 
previous  afternoon  also. 

On  4  October  we  visited  the  Royal  College,  Oriel  by 
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name.  It  consists  of  irregular  buildings  and  a  not 
very  large  court.  It  is  very  ancient  and  the  library  is 
small. 

On  5  October,  in  the  afternoon,  we  inspected  the  new 
AU  Saints  Church  (neue  5?ird^e  alter  ^eiligen),  a  beautiful 
edifice  of  uniform  style  ornamented  with  plaster  work 
and  many  armorial  bearings.  The  pulpit  in  this  church 
is  very  dignified  and  fine. 

In  the  afternoon,  6  October,  we  first  went  to  see 
Pembroke  College,  a  very  indifferent  and  confused  build- 
ing and  one  of  the  poorest  colleges  in  Oxford.  The  library 
and  chapel  are  distinctive,  but  we  could  not  see  the 
former,  as  the  person  who  had  the  key  was  away.  So  we 
proceeded  with  Prof.  Math.  Cassuel  to  the  Savilian 
Library  2^. 

This  gentleman,  who  talked  in  a  quite  impartial  man- 
ner of  conditions  in  England,  both  with  respect  to 
learning  and  to  the  political  situation,  is  one  of  the  most 
upright,  sensible  and  courteous  men  we  have  met  any- 
where in  England.  We  talked  of  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
especially  of  mathematics.  He  assured  us  that  he  knew 
for  a  certainty  that  when  Halley  was  studying  under  the 
famous  Hevelius,  he  found  that  with  the  three  hundred 
foot  telescope  they  could  see  nothing  and  take  no  obser- 
vations, and  also  that  his  other  telescopes  were  useless 
because  the  centre  of  the  glasses  could  not  be  properly 
brought  into  direct  line  on  account  of  their  length.  Ke 
was  also  of  the  opinion  that  these  over-large  glasses  were 
worthless,  and  that  neither  Newton  nor  Marshall  here  in 
England  could  do  any  good  work  with  them.  He  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  a  telescope  of  eighty  feet  which  he  had 
once  seen  at  Mr.  Flamsteed's,  who  had  obtained  the  glass 
for  it  from  Borello. 

*8  Cassuel.  Evidently  John  Caswell  once  Vice-Principal  of  Hart  Hall, 
and  subsequently  Professor  Bedel  of  Divinity  and  a  noted  mathematician. 
Heame  describes  him  as  "  an  Hippish  Man  and  of  Low  Church  and  Principles." 
Heame  refers  to  him  frequently.  In  1709  Caswell  was  elected  Savilean  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy.  He  died  on  28  April  171 2  aged  56  and  was  buried  in 
Holywell  Churchyard.  Hearne  copied  the  inscription  on  his  gravestone  and 
Peshall  also  copied  it. 
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He  did  not  think  much  of  Hoock^^  who  is  so  much 
thought  of  in  England,  considering  him  a  good  mechani- 
cian but  at  the  same  time  a  braggart  who  made  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  his  own  inventions.  He  did  not  approve 
of  Newton's  invention  of  a  small  telescope,  because  the 
necessary  mirror  at  the  back  was  very  hable  to  get  rusty. 
When  my  brother  inquired  whether  one  could  not  use 
glass,  he  supposed  that  this  would  not  be  suitable,  be- 
cause the  glass  absorbed  too  many  rays. 

When  we  spoke  of  military  fortifications,  he  said  that 
there  were  scarcely  four  men  in  England  who  attached 
any  importance  to  them,  as  in  England  they  did  not 
much  hold  with  forts,  firstly  because  this  island  had  not 
so  much  need  of  them,  and  secondly  because  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  of  the  nation  made  it  unwise  to  afford  any 
rallying  places. 

He  then  spoke  of  civil  architecture,  which  is  fairly 
extensively  developed  in  England.  He  mentioned  that 
it  was  Christian  (sic)  Wren  who  made  the  flooring  sus- 
pended with  screws  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  He 
praised  the  new  church  and  royal  library,  which  are 
without  uprights,  assured  us  at  the  same  time  that  the 
rafters  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  were  to  be  found  in 
Plot's  history  of  Oxfordshire  in  copper-plate,  and  that  in 
Wood's  Hist.  Oxon.  also  there  was  a  good  deal  about 
them. 

Of  Wallis  he  related  that  in  one  of  his  works  he  had 
laboriously  described  as  a  new  invention  how  to  make  a 
square  flooring  without  supports,  when  exactly  the  same 
thing  had  actually  been  used  on  the  University  tower. 
He  reminded  us  that  Wren  had  Paul's  Church  in  London 
under  his  supervision  at  the  present  time.  He  praised 
Halley's  discovery  of  longitude,  asserting  that  no 
one  had  brought  it  so  far  as  he,  and  added  that  the  idea 
of  deducing  this  by  observing  the  course  of  the  satellites 
through  two  telescopes  was  not  practicable  ;  for  on  a 
ship,  because  of  the  motion,  nothing  but  short  teles- 

29  Robert  Hooke,  1635 — 1703,  the  astronomer  and  inventor. 
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copes  could  be  used,  with  which,  in  fact,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  observe  the  satellites.  Also  an  accurate  time- 
piece was  required,  which  was  not  to  be  had  on  ships.  He 
said  that  Huygens  had  certainly  taken  infinite  pains  to 
invent  a  timepiece  in  situ  horizontali  perpetuo,  but 
had  not  been  able  quite  to  achieve  his  purpose.  Finally 
he  spoke  of  a  convenient  method  and  of  special  instru- 
ments, which  he  had  invented,  for  adjusting  telescopes, 
but  complained  that  owing  to  the  hilly  surround- 
ings he  could  make  few  observations.  When  we  in- 
quired after  the  instruments,  which  were  in  this  college, 
he  apologised  for  not  having  the  key,  but  assured  us  that 
they  were  nothing  special,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
quadrants.  He  showed  us  several  indifferent  wooden 
quadrants  in  a  corridor,  which  someone  of  the  name  of 
Raimburg  had  bequeathed.  We  then  went  into  the 
Savihan  Library. 

On  7  October  we  went  together  to  see  the  beautiful 
library  which  Codrington  had  bequeathed  to  the  College 
of  All  Souls  (aUer  Seelen).  It  was  still  in  three  rooms  in 
an  apothecary's  house  opposite  the  college.  There  are 
said  to  be  nearly  eight  thousand  volumes,  and,  so  far  as 
one  can  guess,  this  may  well  be  so.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  new  and  costly  pubHcations  in  French  Spanish 
and  Itahan. 

Eleven  years  ago,  directly  over  these  rooms  where  the 
library  is,  a  Mr.  Creech  Uved,  and  as  is  well-known, 
hanged  himself  like  his  favourite  Lucretius,  whom  he 
had  translated  into  Enghsh  and  illustrated  with  learned 
annotations.^"  He  had  been  expelled  from  the  Collegium 
Omnium  Animarum  on  account  of  unsteady  behaviour, 
upon  which  he  took  lodgings  in  this  house.  As  he  inten- 
ded to  hang  himself,  he  pretended  to  the  apothecary 
that  he  was  going  to  London,  who  therefore  supposed  he 
was  away,  until  he  was  found  hanging  by  the  belt  of  his 

30  Thomas  Creech  (1659 — 1700)  of  Wadham,  later  Fellow  of  All  Souls, 
the  translator  of  Lucretius  ana  Theocritus. 

Hearne  says  he  was  engaged  at  his  death  upon  an  edition  of  Justin  Martyr. 
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dressing  gown.  The  landlord  or  apothecary  told  us  a 
strange  thing  :  namely  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Creech  was 
always  in  very  great  fear  of  being  overturned  when 
travelhng  or  in  a  coach,  so  that  often  when  he  was  going 
anywhere  by  vehicle,  he  would  lose  consciousness,  for 
which  reason  he  usually  rode  on  horseback.  Conse- 
quently when  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  London 
by  coach  the  landlord  was  very  much  surprised.  It 
appears  that  he  was  so  afraid  of  driving,  because  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  end  his  life  in  a  fall  but 
swinging  in  the  air  by  hanging  himself. 

At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  9  October  we  left 
Oxford  with  our  host  Mr.  Roussier. 


The  travellers  then  passed  through  Benson,  Henley^ 
Maidenhead,  Windsor  (where  they  spent  one  night), 
Hounslow,  Brentford  and  Kensington  :  and  returned 
safely,  as  the  writer  wrote  pithily,  @ott  fei  2)anf,  to 
London. 
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